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“po YOU MEAN FOR’ ME TO KISS HIM? ” 


Drawn by Cuar.es Broveuton, illustrating “Flower Pieces. I1T.—Arethnsa.” 
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Iil.—ARETHUSA 


BY MARY 
N whatever month Arethusa, 
the nymph of Elis, fled from 
her lover Alpheus, the river 
god, her namesake the flower, 
pursued and overtaken by her 
destiny of life, arrived in 
She paused on the border of the marsh, 





May. 
tremulous in the soft spring wind, clad in her 
single leaf-gown of green, drooping delicately 
her lovely head, exhaling deeply, like one who 
pants after running, her sweet breath, until 
it might well have betrayed her presence. But 


it is seldom that any man sees the flower 
arethusa, for she comes rarely to secluded 
places, and blooms to herself. Of all the 
spring flowers Arethusa is one of the rarest 
and the most beautiful; of the great wild 
orchid family to which she belongs she is 
the maiden. In that great orchid family are 
many flowers in semblances of strange and 
uneanny things, of fiends, and elves, and 
dragons, and unclassed beings, but arethusa 
comes in the likeness of a fair and delicate 
nymph. There is about her no horror of the 
grotesque and unnatural, only tender timid 
bloom, and maybe a gentle dread of love, 
and a repellent curve of her rosy lip. 
Every spring when arethusa appeared, there 
came another maiden to visit her in her shy 
fastness. She belonged to a family living 
on the country road, a mile across the fields. 
It was a rough way to travel, but the girl 
trod it with the zeal of one friend hastening 
to see another for the first time after a long 
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absence. She was small and spare with a 
thin, rosy-cheeked face, and a close-braided 
cap of silky dark hair. Everything about the 
girl except her hair seemed fluttering and 
blowing. She wore ruffled garments of thin 
fabrics, and she walked swiftly with a 
curious movement of her delicate shoulder- 
blades, almost as if they were propelling her 
like wings. Her eyes had an intent expres- 
sion of joyful anticipation, and unrestrained 
impulse of motion. She wore gay-colored 
gowns—blues, and pinks, and greens—and she 
was exquisitely dainty. She was an only 
daughter, and her mother’s chief delight was 
to adorn her with fine needle-work. This 
needle-work seemed the only fully opened gate 
between the mother and the daughter, for 
their two natures were so widely at variance 
that even love could only cramp them pain- 
fully together. The mother was a farmer’s 
widow, carrying on a great farm with a staff 
of hired men, and a farmer. She was shrewd 
and emulative, with a steady eye and ready 
elbow for her place in the ranks. The only 
fineness of detail about her was her love for 
dainty needle-work, and her delight in apply- 
ing it to the decoration of love. Through the 
long summer afternoons the mother used to sit 
beside her window, plying her needle on fine 
vambrics, and linens, and muslins, and felt 
vaguely that by so doing she kept herself 
more nearly abreast with the object of her 
love and adoration. Sometimes she used to 
sigh in a bewildered fashion when she saw the 
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1736 HARPER’S 
girl, whose name was Lucy, fluttering away 
across the field, for she was to her incompre- 
hensibly fond of long solitary walks; then she 
would turn for a solace to the fine hem of 
her frock, and so seem to follow at a little 


distance. As for the girl, when she danced 


away across the fields, a curious sense of 
flight from she knew not what was always 
over her. Her heart beat fast. She half 
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amused, half terrified, herself with the sound 
of imaginary footsteps behind her. When 
she reached the green marsh she felt safe, 
from both real and imaginary pursuers. 

Arethusa stood on the border of the marsh, 
else the girl could not have penetrated to her 
hiding-place. Once there she stopped and 
looked at her. She bent over her, and in- 
haled her fragrant breath, which seemed to 
her like a kiss of weleome. She never picked 
the flower. She never quite knew why she 
did not. 

“There is such a beautiful flower in the 
swamp now,” she told her mother. 

“Where is it?” asked her mother. 

“ Oh, in the swamp.” 

“ Didn’t you pick it?” 

“Oh no!” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, Edson will go after supper and get 
it for you; maybe there are more,” said her 
mother. 

“Oh no, no!” the girl cried out in terror. 
“T wouldn’t have it picked for anything, 
mother. It would die then, and it is such a 
beautiful flower.” 

“You are a queer child,” her mother said, 
adoringly, but wonderingly. “ Let me try on 
your new dress now; I can’t sew the sleeves 
in till I do.” 

When Lucy slipped her thin girlish arms 
into the ruffled muslin, she cried out with 
delight. " Why that is just the color of the 
flower!” she said. 

“You ought to have it to wear with it to 
the party to-morrow night then,” said her 
mother. 

“Oh, mother, I wouldn’t have it picked for 





HER LOVELY HEAD.” 
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anything!” eried Lucy. Lucy did not want 
to go to the party, though she would not tell 
her mother so. She was gently acquiescent 
toward all wishes of others. Indeed the girl 
herself seemed but a mild acquiescence toward 
existence and the general scheme thereof. 
She had no more vital interest in the order- 
ing of daily village and domestic life than 
the flower arethusa over in the swamp. With 
her feet of a necessity in the mould, her head 
seemed thrust well outside the garden-pale 
of common life. 

She had no real mates among girls of her 
age. Her mother was anxious that she should 
have, and had made little parties for her, 
but from the first, given when she was a 
child, Lucy had never come out of her corner 
of gentle aloofness. 

When it came to lovers, the girl’s beauty, 
and sweetness, and prospective property, had 
lured many, but one after another withdrew, 
strangely discomfited. They might as well 
have sat on a meadow-stone and wooed a 
violet as this girl. She was unfailingly 

but utterly unresponsive. The vil- 
young men began to say that Lucy 
Greenleaf wasn’t as smart as some. They 
could explain in no other way her lack of 
comprehension of that untaught, but self- 
evident language of love and passion in which 
they had addressed her. 

However, when Edson Abbot came he was 
persistent, both because he was incredulous 
as to any girl being unlike other girls, and 
because he always seized with a grip, which 
made his own fate, upon anything which 
seemed about to elude him. 

“T wish she would fancy you, Edson, but 
I’m afraid it isn’t any use,” Mrs. Greenleaf 
told him. 

“A girl’s fancy depends mostly upon a 
man’s,” he replied, “ and I can hold my fancy 
to the wheel longer than men. I 
shouldn’t have given up like Willy Slocum.” 

“Tt isn’t so much because she won’t, as be- 
cause she neither won’t nor will,” said her 
mother, with a sigh of bewilderment. This 
woman, who had been insensibly trained by 
all her eireumstances of life to regard a 
husband like rain in its season, or war, o7 a 


sweet, 


lage 


some 


full harvest, or an epidemic, something to be 
accepted without question if offered, whether 
good or bad, as sent by the will of the Lord, 
and who had herself promptly accepted a man 
with whom she was not in love, without the 
least hesitation, and lived as happily as it 
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was in her nature to live ever after, could not 
possibly comprehend the nature of her own 
daughter. 

She was, moreover, with that passionate 
protectiveness which was the strongest feature 
of her mother-love, anxious to see this little 
ewe lamb of hers well settled in life with 
some one to shield her from its storms, before 
she herself was taken from her. Edson Abbot, 
the young man who took charge of the farm, 
and lived with them, entirely filled her ideal 
of what Lucy’s husband should be. He was 
handsome, with a strong masculine descrip- 
tion of good looks which appealed to her 
powerfully. He came of a fine family, and 
was a gentleman by birth and education. He 
was no ordinary farmer, but treated the til- 
lage of the earth from a scientific stand- 
point. He had books and papers about, which 
were as Greek to Mrs. Greenleaf, but which 
impressed her still more with his unusual 
ability to take care of her darling. 

“T don’t want to hurry you, Lucy,” she 
said to her daughter one day. “I know you 
ain’t very strong, but Edson is one man in 
a thousand, and it doesn’t seem right for you 
to let him slip’ through your fingers, just for 
want of a kind word. You don’t pay any 
more attention to him than you do to that 
syringa-bush at the gate.” 

Lucy looked at her mother, then at the 
syringa-bush standing, all clothed in white 
like a bride, at the gate. 

“What do you want me to do, mother?” she 
asked. 

“Do, child? Why, treat Edson Abbot the 
way any other girl in this town would treat 
him, and give all her old shoes for the 
chance.” 

The soft red mounted slowly over the girl’s 
face as she still looked at her mother. 

“Do you mean for me to kiss him?” whis- 
pered she. “I don’t feel as if I could.” 

A swift blush came over the older woman’s 
face. She laughed half in embarrassment, 
half in dismay. “I never saw such a baby 
in my life as you be,” said she; “will you 
never be anything but a baby, Lucey’ 
It scares me to think of leavin’ you some day 
if you ain’t different. You ain’t fit to take 
care of yourself, and Edson is a good man, 
and he thinks a heap of you, and mother wants 
to make sure you’re taken care of, that’s all. 
Don’t you feel as if you might be willing to 
marry Edson some time if he asked you, 
Lucy ?” 
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The girl shook and trembled, and eyed her 
mother with a strange intentness as of fasci- 
nated fear. “Oh, mother, I don’t want to,” 
she said. “I don’t want to marry anybody. 
I don’t like men. I am afraid of them. I 
want to stay with you.” 

“You can stay with me. You can go right 
on living with me, dear child. You shall never 
leave mother as long as she lives, and she 
will never leave you.” 

“T don’t want to live with you,” said Luey. 
“1 don’t like men.” 

“Girls are apt to feel that way,” said her 
mother, “but you’d come to feel different 
after a while. It’s the way people were meant 
to do; to be married and given in marriage. 
You know what it says in the Bible. And 
then you would be sure to have somebody to 
take care of you as long as you lived.” 

“ Wouldn’t I have God?” asked Lucy, with 
an indescribably innocent rounding of her 
soft eyes at her mother. 

“God sends people to take care of folks,” 
replied her mother, judicially. “He can’t 
come down to earth, and see to it that your 
fires are kindled,and your paths shovelled out, 
and your wood chopped, and all the heavy 
things of life lifted off your shoulders. Think 
of the way Susan Dagget lives.” 

Luey was unconvinced and unmoved by all 
this reasoning. She was much more convinced 
by the steady broadside of a strong masculine 
will brought skilfully to bear upon her at all 
times and seasons. Edson Abbot was a most 
able young man of great strength of character, 
and even some talent. He was something of 
a diplomat in his wooing; he never frightened 
this fine, timid creature, who never looked at 
him without the impulse of flight in her eyes, 
like a rabbit or a bird. He was exceedingly 
gentle, but she was made to feel always his 
firm unrelaxing will toward her, and his de- 
mand for her obedience. Whenever he saw 
that his presence was awakening beyond 
control the wild impulses which always under- 
lie timidity, he pressed her no further, he 
withdrew, but when she needed him he was 
always there. 

Insensibly she began to depend upon him 
for services which had always come from her 
mother, then he had a ready skill to invent 
some of his own. It was Edson who con- 
ceived the idea of a wild garden for her in a 
corner of the field. who had a miniature pond 
of lilies made for her for a birthday surprise. 
Luev acquired the habit of looking at him 
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as she had always looked at her mother, for 
confirmation and encouragement. He humor- 
ed her in all her little idiosyncrasies. When 
her mother feared to have her take a long 
solitary ramble, since a tramp had been seen 
in the neighborhood, he took her part and 
bade her go, and himself followed unseen at a 
distance to protect her. She became gradually 
to think of him as always on her side, even 
against her own mother. When one day he 
again asked her to marry him, though she 
still looked at him with flight in her eyes, she 
listened. He pleaded well, for although he 
wondered at himself, he loved this slight frail 
girl, who, in comparison with others of her 
age and time, seemed to have either scarcely 
arrived upon the same level or passed it. 

Edson got no answer to his suit that night, 
but the next, coming home from the village, 
he saw a white flutter at the gate, and Lucy 
came slowly down the road to meet him. It 
was the first time such a thing had happened. 
It was full moonlight, and he could see her 
face quite plainly when she reached him and 
paused. It expressed the utmost gentleness 
and aocile assent, only her body which still 
shrank away from him, and her little hands 
which she kept behind her like a child who 
will not yield up some sweet, betrayed any- 
thing of her old alarm. “I will,” she said, 
tremulously—“I will, Edson. Mother says 
I ought to, and I will.” 

It was not a very flattering acceptance of a 
lover’s suit, but if the grasp of possession be 
strong enough it precludes the realization of 
any lack of pressure on the other hand. Edson 
found no fault with it. His heart seemed 
to fairly leap forward and encompass the girl, 
but he no more dared touch her than he would 
have touched a butterfly which had settled 
upon his hand. He could always keep a 
straight course on the road to his own desires. 
“You shall never regret it, darling,” he said, 
and so controlled his voice even then that only 
a look of startled wonder came into the girl’s 
eyes. Then she walked home with him con- 
tentedly enough, fluttering along at his side. 
There was undoubtedly something about the 
love and tenderness of this handsome strong 
fellow which pleased her after a fashion. She 
had something in common with others of her 
sex. She might be cold if such a negative 
state could be called cold, but she loved love, 
or she had not dwelt on the earth at all. It 
was only when he pursued her too ardently 
that she rebelled. 
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Edson and Lucy went in 
to the girl’s mother, who 
began to cry when she saw 
them coming. “Oh, you 
dear child, mother is so 
glad,” she said, and held 
Lucy closely and _ kissed 
her. 

After Mrs. Greenleaf had 
gone to bed, the young man 
and the girl sat side by side 
on the doorstep in the 
moonlight. Her little hands 
were folded in her lap. He 
looked longingly at them. 

Suddenly Lucy spoke, 
fixing her childlike eyes 
fully upon his face. 

“T found that beautiful 
flower for the first time this 
year, to-day in the swamp,” 
said she. 

“What flower, sweet?” 
Edson asked, and took ad- 
vantage of the unwariness 





of her thoughts, to lay his 
hand over hers, which flut- 
tered a little. 

“ Ought I to let you hold 
my hand because you are 
going to marry me?” said 
she. 

“Of course. Go on. 
What was the flower, dar- 
ling ?”’ 

“That beautiful flower 
that comes every spring. 











You know.” 


“Did you bring it “A LAST 


home ?” 

“Bring it home! No, I 
wouldn’t pick it for anything in the world.” 

“T’ll get you some to-morrow; I guess | 
know the flower you mean. The swamp is too 
wet for you to go far. I will find a whole 
bouquet of those flowers for you.” 

Lucy pulled her hand away fiercely. “ If 
if you do that, if you pick that flower, I—I 
will never marry you, Edson Abbot.” 

The young man laughed, though a little un- 
easily. For the first time a doubt as to the 
normal mental state of the girl came into 
his mind, then he dismissed it. She was 
simply, as he had told himself a hundred 
times, poetical and ultra-imaginative, a fine 
elusive moonlight sort of nature, grafted 





ASSERTION OF HER MAIDEN FREEDOM.” 


Drawn by Cuarces Brorenron. 


into the shrewd practical New England stock. 
She was like a maiden out of a Midsummer- 
Nights Dream, but she was only the more 
precious for that. “ Darling,” he said, “I 
would no more pick that flower if you did not 
want me to do so than I would hurt you.” 

The marriage was fixed for a year later. 
Mrs. Greenleaf herself pleaded for time, 
“She is young and not strong, Edson,” she 
said. “I think she ought to have time to get 
used to the idea; then, too, I want to make her 
outfit.” 

Edson yielded easily enough. He himself 
had doubts as to the wisdom of swift proceed- 
ing with Luey. 
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As for Lucy, she did not seem unhappy. 
She was peaceful and docile. She sewed a 
little on her wedding clothes, she went walk- 
ing and driving with Edson, she sat with 
him sometimes a little while after her mother 
had gone to bed; she always smiled readily 
at him with her sweet evasive sort of smile. 
She acquiesced with the greatest docility with 
her mother’s suggestion that she should learn 
something more of housewifery than she had 
hitherto known. She spent hours cooking, 
and setting the house in order. 

Indeed, there seemed to come to the girl an 
awakening of either latent cleverness or in- 
herited instincts. She seemed to take a 
certain pleasure in her new tasks, and she 
thrived under them. She grew stouter, her 
cheeks had a more fixed color. Abbot was 
triumphant. He realized less and less that 
anything was wanting to the sum of his 
happiness. Such was the force of his own 
will that, once on the turn toward possession, 
he comprehended no other counter-current. 
The wedding-day was fixed in the month of 
May. The ceremony was to take place at 
eight o’clock in the evening. When that hour 
came all the guests were assembled, the bride- 
groom, bridemaids, and minister were wait- 
ing, but the bride had disappeared. Her wed- 
ding gown lay on her bed with her veil, her 
little white shoes stood prettily toed out side 
by side, but the bride was gone. Her mother 
and Edson conferred in Lucy’s chamber. 

“ Where do you think she is?” he said. 

“T don’t know. I’ve looked everywhere. 
She ain’t in the house.” 

For once Edson Abbot seemed dazed. He 
stared at Mrs. Greenleaf. 

“T don’t know but we’ve made a mistake,” 
said the woman. “I don’t know as Lucy 
ought to have had anybody but her mother.” 

Then the young man made an impatient 
exclamation. “It is too late to talk about 
that now,” he said. “I’m going to find her.” 

He strode out of the chamber and down 
the back stairs, lest the company see him. 
The sound of their voices floated after him 
as he slipped out of the house. He did not 
know where to begin his search, but some in- 
stinct took him into the field behind the 
house. He hastened across it, a handsome 
stalwart figure in his wedding suit. His face 
was pale, his brows bent; he felt as if he had 
met a wall of gossamer with a shock of ala- 
baster. The utter docility and gentleness of 
the girl made this frightful. He felt no 
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alarm for her safety. He seemed to under- 
stand that she had set herself against him in 
a last assertion of her maiden freedom. 

Then he saw coming toward him across 
the field, with her singular half-flying motion 
of the shoulders and arms, the girl whom he 
was seeking. 

He strode forward rapidly to meet her, and 
grasped her roughly by her slender arm. 
“Lucy, what this mean?” he asked, 
frowning down at her sternly. 

She looked at him with such terror that it 
intimidated him than any 
could have done. weakened, 
all, he loved her. 

“Lucy,” he said, gently, “ you should not 
have gone off like this. Don’t you know 
what time it is?’ 

“Ts it eight yet?” she gasped. 

“Of course it is, and after.” 

“T thought I had time,” she faltered. 

“Time for what ?” 

ot that flower had come. I! 
thought if it had it would be gone before we 
got back. I thought I had time, Edson.” 

“Well, come now, darling, as fast as you 
can, and get ready,” said Edson. He hur- 
ried her into the house, up the back stairs to 
her chamber. Her mother caught her in her 
arms with a gasp. 

“She went to the swamp to see if that 
flower she is so fond of had blossomed; she 
thought she had time,” said Edson, in a 
curious, half-excusing, half-condemning tone. 

“You ought to have picked that flower 
just this once to wear to your wedding, you 
think so much of it,” said Mrs. Greenleaf. 

“Oh, mother!” said Lucy. 

“You are a queer child,” her mother said, 
laughing in an odd, embarrassed fashion. 
Along with her great tenderness toward this 
little ewe lamb of hers, she felt that night a 
singular awe and shame and wonder, almost 
as if she herself stood in her place. 

When Lucy in her bridal array went down- 
stairs people drew long breaths. 


does 


defence 
for after 


more 


He 


see if 


“She looks like an angel,” one woman 
whispered so loud that many heard her. 
There was, in fact, that about the girl’s 


beauty as she floated among them in her 
bridal white which made her seem more than 
human. She apparently did not realize the 
eyes of all the company upon her. She stood 
beside her bridegroom before the minister 
as unconscious as arethusa over yonder in the 
swamp. A color as purely fine as the flower’s 
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was in her cheeks; in her eyes were as myste- 
rious depths of sweetness.” 

“She looked as handsome as a picture,” 
the neighbors said, going home when the 
wedding was over and the bridal pair had de- 
parted. “But she don’t look quite right 
somehow. Wonder what made her so late?” 
They further mentioned this and that girl 
who, in their estimation, would have made ‘a 
more reliable helpmeet than Lucy Green- 
leaf. 

However, Lucy seemed, as time went on, to 
prove them mistaken. She filled her place as 
wife and mother well to all appearances. 
There were two children handsome with Ed- 
sturdy beauty. They bore not the 
slightest resemblance to their mother. 
“They are all Edson’s,” Mrs. Greenleaf used 
to say. Lucy loved them and they loved her, 
yet they went from the first more naturally 
to their father and grandmother. 

“They act more like your children than 
your daughter’s,” the neighbors said. “ Lucy 
takes good care of them,” her mother re- 
turned, jealously. That was quite true. 
Lucy neglected nothing and nobody. She 
performed al] her duties with a fine precision. 
She seemed happy, yet always she had that 
look of her youth, the look of one who, with 
her feet on the common earth, can see past 
common horizons. And every spring she 
went by herself when she could, stealing away 
unnoticed, to see that great orchid in bloom 
in the swamp for the first time that year. 
She never allowed her children to follow her: 
if the little things tried to do so she sent 
them back. Her husband also forbade them, 
indulging, as he had always done, his wife in 
what he considered a harmless idiosynecrasy, 
not dreaming that it had its root in the very 
depths of her nature, and that she perhaps 
sought this fair neutral ground of the flower 
kingdom as a refuge from the exigency of 
life. 

Every spring this woman, growing old as 
to her fair faded face, went to see arethusa, 
coming upon her standing on the border of 
the marsh, clad in her green leaf, drooping 
delicately her beautiful purplish-pink head, 
with the same rapture as of old. This soul 
bound fast to life with fleshly bonds, yet for- 
ever maiden, anomalous and rare among her 
kind, greeted the rare and anomalous flower 
with unending comfort and delight. It was 
to her as if she had come upon a fair rhyme 
to her little halting verse of life. 
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SIXTH 


giving my amiable 
readers their next singing 
lesson by letter, so to say, and 
chatting with them concerning 
my school and the art of song, 
I purpose referring briefly to 
the musical conditions prevailing in the city 
of Paris. 

When I returned from Vienna, nineteen 
years ago, to the city on the banks of the Seine 
that I so long yearned to revisit, I observed, 
in addition to many excellent novelties and 
inventions, that great progress had been made 
in music. Then people cared not at all, prac- 
tically,for Wagner’s works, which since (from 
the first performance of “ Lohengrin” at the 
Grand Opera House, on September 16, 1891) 
have taken root, despite all obstacles, and are 
now a permanent part of the répertoire. But 
the admirable coneerts of the Conservatoire, 
as also those conducted by Colonne and La- 
moureux, afforded the music - loving public 
capital opportunities to hear and acclaim the 
achievements of native and foreign composers. 
Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, Meyerbeer, Mas- 
senet, Saint-Saéns, even Rossini, wielded the 
sceptre at the Grand Opera House. In those 
days no one thought of dethroning melody 
or of proclaiming it useless, tiresome, and ob- 
The shapeless, or rather, melodyless, 
musical phrase, everlastingly drawn out, was 
not the great desideratum. As out of a hun- 
dred men, however, but a few, perhaps, are 
of the same mind, each one’s taste inclining 
in a different direction, it strikes me as prop- 
er that the old répertoire should be united 
to the new, and that nowadays works of both 
schools should alternate in peace and har- 
mony. This view of the case does not keep 
the partisans, musicians and dilettanti, of 
the new school from handling the “old fo- 
gies,” as they call them, rather roughly. But 
that the public, as a body, still welcomes mel- 
ody, is proved by the fact that whenever 
Faust,” “ Roméo et Juliette,” “ Samson and 
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Delilah,” “ The Prophet,” “ Aida,” and “ The 
Iluguenots ” are sung, the house is invariably 
“sold out.” It is even thus at the Opéra 
Comique when “Mignon,” “Carmen,” 
“ Werther,” “ Lakmé,” “ Manon,” ete., are on 
the bills. Nor must I forget to mention in 
this connection the young French composer 
Charpentier, who has just now achieved a 
triumph, at the Opéra Comique, with his 
“ Louise,” and the young Italian composers of 
the period, Mascagni, Leoncavello, Puccini, 
and Giordano, whose operas, “ Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” “I Pagliacci,” “La Bohéme,” and 
“André Chenier,” have already started on 
their triumphal march through the world. 
Germany can be proud of its talented com- 
poser, Engelbert Humperdinck, whose lovely 
and melodious “ Hansel und Gretel” has al- 
ready been represented in two hundred thea- 
tres with overwhelming success. 

As I exalt melody, I presume that I shall be 
reproached with being blind to progress, and 
with “ old-fogyism ”; the reproach, withal, is 
unmerited. I love and honor Wagner’s noble 
instrumental music; I bow to his genius and 
marvel at the great works he has brought 
forth; song, the bel canto, however, he has not 
only neglected, but has dealt it a heavy blow 
by setting singers and their throats too gi- 
gantic tasks. I pity the vocalists when I note, 
in listening, that the singers have to struggle 
against physical difficulties, that the music 
and a too noisy orchestra impose upon them; 
I pity those, especially, that fall in the fray 
and must abandon a career made impossible 
for them. 

My fondness for melody is inborn; I love 
whatever is melodious, simple, unmeretricious, 
poetic, beautiful, and natural, and will not 
bow to an idol that I know not or cry up, un- 
conditionally, music that appeals to the senses 
rather than to the heart. Unhappily, all 
things, yes, even music, are subject to im- 
placable fashion, while the spirit of the age, 
with its advances and its recessions, its in- 
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ventions, and its improvements, impresses it- 
self upon mankind. There are, unquestiona- 
bly, forms that have their great advantages, 
but, because of this, what has been admired 
and revered in the past by the whole world 
must not be condemned or dragged in the 
dust. Are not all nations possessed of their 
modes, of their melodies? Are not popular 
melodies handed down from generation to 
generation, the pride of the masses? Is any- 
thing more beautiful, more touching, than 
the folk-songs of Germany, Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, etc.? Let us then honor, even to the 
“ crack of doom,” melody: may it endure for- 
ever! 

Music in Paris society has undergone a 
great change. While formerly on the pro- 
grammes of soirées, musicales, and charitable 
concerts: professional names only appeared, 
fashionable women now figure and, so to 
speak, crowd out the artists. Countesses, 
baronesses, and the bearers of less resound- 
ing titles are beheld, who have studied sing- 
ing correctly, are gifted with beautiful voices, 
and lack neither feeling nor powers of ex- 
pression; these have completely displaced pro- 
fessional performers. This is less frequently 
the case in respect to instrumental work— 
never, in truth; but in regard to singing the 
situation is just as I describe it. A few days 
ago I attended a matinée musicale given by 
M. Diémer, one of the leading pianists of 
France, and here I applauded the singing of 
a countess, who appeared with the renowned 
violinist, Sarasate. Whose fault is this? Pos- 
sibly the youthful artists of the day, who do 
not take their art seriously, are to blame. 
Hence, once more, dear pupils, and all that 
study singing, let me urge you to devote to 
your work the time needed to achieve worthy 
results, and thus eclipse and outstrip the dil- 
ettanti that out of ambition, to kill time, 
out of caprice or even through real love of 
art, stand ready to crush youthful talent and 
bury it out of sight. The little revolution I 
refer to only broke out a few years ago. Up 
and at the enemy, children, and the palm 
shall be yours! 

And now, dear readers, I ask your atten- 
tion to the present singing lesson. Let me 
say before proceeding, that in my last I 
omitted to note the fact that, while my meth- 
od for the cultivation of the voice is the same 
for all sorts of voices, yet on account of phys- 
ical conditions, some modifications are un- 
avoidable. 





“ How many beginners are there to-day in 
this class? A deep contralto, two high so- 
pranos, one dramatic soprano, and two mezzo- 
sopranos. Attend closely to the imstruction 
imparted, not merely heeding that addressed 
to yourselves and intended to directly advance 
your studies, but to all, in order that, should 
circumstances compel you to teach, you may 
thoroughly understand the first instruction, 
the foundation of singing, as well as the rules 
of declamation, pronunciation, ete. In the 
last lesson I had so many explanations to 
offer that it was impossible to have more than 
one pupil sing; I hope, however, that you 
have imprinted in your memory what I told 
you concerning the singer’s bearing, breath- 
ing, opening of the mouth, and so on. I will 
first proceed with my small but well-nourished 
little contralto that sang in the first lesson. 
Stand upon the platform, young lady, please, 
and begin. What! You wish to sing stand- 
ing near me, at the piano? You say you did 
so with your former teacher? This I cannot 
permit. If you stand behind me I cannot see 
if you open your mouth properly, if you make 
grimaces, if you raise your eyebrows (as, un- 
happily, many do) until these touch the 
skull; in a word I cannot watch your bearing. 
Quick, climb upon the platform and lose no 
time; there are five more young ladies here 
that must each have a good lesson. Now, do 
not cry! I do not like tears. There, that 
will do: you are courageous, I see: a real 
Spartan.” 

With deep contraltos I begin the attack 
with a B flat (si bémol), and thence go up- 
ward to E natural (mi naturel) in the medi- 
um register. In the initial studies, I avoid, 
with all pupils, using the voice to its fur- 
thermost limits, to prevent fatigue. 

I must not forget to observe that deep con- 
traltos hardly ever possess head-tones; attain, 
exceptionally, to G in the medium register, 
and hence are only fitted to sing oratorios or 
to appear in the concert-room. The range of 
the chest-tones often changes, too, according 
to the physical conditions. I have taught 
contraltos that had only six to eight chest- 
tones. The registers must not be overstepped 
through undue forcing. 

“Now it is your turn, my dear. Bring 
forth a lovely tone. Good, but why will you 
carry the chest-voice upward? Nature has 
endowed you with a fine rich and strong 
medium register, why not use it? Why force 
it? If you proceed to G natural (sol) with 
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chest-tones, the passage to the medium re- 
gister will sound very ill; so make the change 
of register on the scale on E natural (mi), 
and only take F natural (fa) as a chest-tone, 
when the tone is to be used with a dramatic 
significance, and, demanding strength, can- 
not be avoided. Good, very good! You have 
understood me, and the passage from the 
chest register to the medium register is 
scarcely perceptible; the main thing is that 
the last tone of each register, on account of 
the passage, be not forced. Formerly you 
must have bleated. Yes, contralto and mezzo- 
soprano voices require very careful cultiva- 
tion, and great knowledge and experience on 
the part of the teacher. We have to-day 
reached the scale of twelve tones, and in our 
next lesson I shall give you new exercises. 
As contralto voices are less flexible than so- 
prano voices, they tire more easily, and hence 
one must be more prudent in respect to vo- 
ealizzi. 

“ Now comes your turn, my pretty blond 
soprano. Your companion’s name is Marie; 
what is yours, pray? Bertha. Now then, 
blond Bertha, ascend the platform. What, 
do you too shrink from the ordeal? No harm 
befell your predecessor, so quick, do not waste 
precious time. I am aware that my amiable 
American pupils prefer private instruction, 
and this I sometimes impart, but quite excep- 
tionally, as already noted. One learns less, 
when one stands ever in presence 
self. Your high soprano voices are easier to 
develop than the unwieldier contraltos and 
mezzo-sopranos, but you have a less extended 
chest register. In many countries the wrong, 
emphatically wrong, opinion prevails that the 
cultivation of the chest-tones not only dam- 
ages the development of the high tones, but 
entails their complete loss. A voice without 
chest-tones is like a violin without a G string. 
So now, my blond Bertha, bravely bring out 
your chest-tones as far as D or E flat (re or 
mi bémol), and then proceed to the medium. 
Believe me, no injury will be done your voice. 
In the scale you can change before this, if 
What are you about now? Why 
do you try to go on C (do) from the medium 
You say you learned to 
The medium 
(fa) on the 


e , 
of one’s 


necessary. 


to the head-voice? 
This is sheer nonsense! 

voice from F natural (fa) to F 
fifth line is the foundation of the female 
voice. We speak in medium tones. How can 
one sing an andante, a cantilena, when one 
proceeds to the head-voice on C (do)? What? 


do so? 
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If I understand you rightly you say that, on 
certain occasions, you have used the medium 
tones? This, too, is all wrong. The registers 
must be completely cultivated and united be- 
fore one sings on words. Good, very good! 
You have understood me perfectly. You see 
that the use of the medium presents no dif- 
ficulties; the passage to the head-tones, too, 
is excellent. How now? You wish to sing 
higher and still higher? This you must not 
do. You must not continually fret the limits 
of the voice. Prudence is the mother of wis- 
dom. Do not forget it! When I hear the 
twittering on the highest tones, that people 
like, perhaps, in your native country, but that 
they admire less in Europe, I am always re- 
minded of a remark of Rossini’s, who was 
wont to call the high tones not head-tones 
but skull-tones. We have sung to-day, my 
dear Bertha, several scales; in the next les- 
son you shall have other exercises. 

“ Now for the second soprano. Your name, 
my dear young lady. Rose. Your cheeks are 
rosy, I observe, and your voice is of roseate 
delicacy. To work: attack the tone. Capital! 
you have turned to advantage all that has 
been told you and your class-mates. Good, 
You see, children, that with at- 
tention you can learn much and quickly in 
classes. Success to class-instruction, say I! 
One word more, my dear Rose: do not study 
at home. You are not yet thoroughly versed 
in my method and might lose what you have 
acquired to-day. A little patience, I beg. I 
fancy you are anxious to progress a trifle fast. 
Bear in mind the Italian proverb: ‘Chi va 
piano va sano, chi va sano va lontano.’ And 
again: when you are in company and people 
ask you to sing a romance or a song, say 
simply that Madame Marchesi, stern, cross 
Madame Marchesi (as some people call me), 
forbids my singing until I am more advanced 
in my studies; she describes a pupil’s first 
venture as the unsealing of her lips, the teach- 
er acting as the Pope does when a cardinal! is 
chosen. People are often very severe in their 
judgment and expect, even of beginners, per- 
fection. So, let this be understood. You 
are to sing when 7 permit and when you are 
sure of your ground. You frown, I observe. 
Just follow my advice, as all my good pupils 
have ddéne, and you will recognize, later on, 
that my severity is wisdom and be grateful 
accordingly. But time flies, and I still have 
a dramatic soprano and two mezzo-sopranos 
to listen to. 


excellent! 














TEN 
“ Your Christian name, please, young lady ? 
Valentine. Capital! for the réle of Valen- 
tine in “ Les Huguenots,” like others, such as 
Fidelio, ete., will surely fall to your lot. 


Commence, please, and attack the tone. No, 
no, you attack it with the open glottis. No, 
this will not do. Don’t worry! Remember 


my observations in the last lesson. Try again 

so. Very well, very ‘well indeed! The 
passage from the chest to the medium register 
is excellently managed, but for mercy’s sake, 
why does your voice shake? -Every tone is a 
trill: you must have been taught to carry up 
the medium tones. What a shame! It is ruin 
to the voice and the reason why, nowadays, 
voices are tremulous. Your studies 
must be carried forward with the greatest 
prudence until the vicious tremolo is over- 


most 


come. Let us now try and attack F sharp 
(fa diése) with the head-voice. Excellent! 
That is excellent! The tone has resonance 


Your three former teachers would 
have spared you the tremolo had they under- 
stood the cultivation of the head-voice, but 
with the right guidanee and time all will be 
well. You must sing very little, that your 
rich and beautiful voice, with its great com- 
pass, may speedily recover. 


and power. 


“T have neglected somewhat my two mezzo- 
sopranos, but will give them a brief lesson, 
nevertheless, and next time make good the 
deficiency and reward them for their patience. 
Your names, my dear young ladies. What! 
two Louisas! I shall have to eall you Louisa 
1 and Louisa 2, respectively. Suppose I were 
to rechristen the younger of you? No? well 
then, keep in mind your numbers. Louisa 1, 
you purpose studying for the concert-room ? 
Let me hear your voice. Good! the resonance 
is excellent, but the compass insufficient; you 
are not fitted for the operatic stage, but need 
not complain, for concert singers nowadays 
rival operatic singers in point of success, and 
have less exertion to make and fewer annoy- 
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ances to submit to. Remember, however, that 
a knowledge of languages is absolutely indis- 
pensable, for songs by Mozart, Taubert, 
Weber, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, etc., 
must be sung with the original text, many 
of the translations being unserviceable. Why, 
you speak German and French too! All the 
better: you will get on capitally. Now sing 
me some scales. In the next lesson, Louisa 1 
shall sing first. Now, my dear Louisa 2, 
quick, to work! Bravo! The attack of tone, 
the connection of registers, and the agility 
are well regulated, the voice is not tremulous, 
but resonant and of good compass. Who 
taught you?” “ My mother, who was a pupil 
of Manuel Garcia’s.” “What! my former 
teacher? Now I understand why your voice 
is trained better than the voices of my other 
pupils. Your progress will be speedy. Have 
you studied any operas? No? Well, I trust 
that in a very short time you will be able to 
begin studying répertoire and become a good 
Fides, a good Amneris, and so on. 

“ Good-morning, dear pupils, but a word 
before you go. You asked me at the begin- 
ning of the lesson for a programme of my 
Massenet Celebration. Here is one, the only 
copy left me. It was a delightful, a mem- 
orable event. The programme included thirty- 
two compositions of Massenet’s which the 
composer accompanied himself. Massenet 
lavished praise upon the pupils’ performances, 
and the pupils were justly proud and thank- 
ful to the indulgent and amiable master, to 
whom their teacher, too, is and ever will re- 
main deeply grateful. He presented a photo- 
graph of himself, with his signature, to each 
of the pupils.” 

Before I close this letter let me set down 
in haste that I heard to-day Sousa’s splendid 
band at the opening of the American pa- 
vilion, and that the delighted throng shouted, 
again and again: “ Hurrah for Sousa! Hurrah 
for America!” 
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AMONG THE LEAVES 


BY KATHARINE PYLE.—ILLUSTRATED BY SARAH 5S. STILWELL 


The wind goes soughing through the pines; 
Across the hills it sweeps. 

It whirls the withered leaves about, 
And piles them up in heaps. 


Then on a sudden comes a lull; 
The air is still and clear, 

And children’s voices at their play 

Among the leaves you hear. 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—(Continued) 


SHE rest of the journey passed 
| without incident; but the re- 
collection of it remained with 
Babs, a tender, happy memory 
always. She just resigned 
herself to her companion’s 
guiding, and let him make things pleasant 
for her. 

When they arrived at Dane Count, General 
St. Lambert was much the more nervous of 
the two. 

Since the first telegram had arrived from 
Paris announcing the disappearance of Babs, 
and the second from St. Lambert assuring her 
mother of her safety, Mrs. Kingconstance had 
worked herself into what was, for her, quite a 
fury. Her sister-in-law, Mr. Jellybond Tin- 
ney, and Mr. Worringham had done their best 
to soothe her; but for once she was thoroughly 
determined to deal severely with Babs for her 
misconduct, and in order to keep herself in 
that mood she refused sweetbread for lunch- 
eon, and would not hear of paté-de-foie-gras 
sandwiches for tea. This self-denial was of 
little avail, however, owing to Babs’s habit of 
taking the initiative herself in times of 
trouble. 

She burst in upon the party at Dane Court, 
attended by a distinguished-looking gentle- 
man, just when she was least expected. 

“Well, mamma!” she exclaimed—“ well, 
mamma, this is a nice way to treat me! My 
only brother seriously ill, and there was I left 
in Paris without a word! Why, I actually 
had to borrow money from my singing-mas- 
ter.” 

“T’m sure I’m very grateful to Sir Owen,” 
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said Mrs. Kingconstance. “ Will you stay for 
dinner?” she added, rewarding him involun- 
tarily with the offer of the thing she liked 
best in the world herself. But Sir Owen was 
expected at Normanton. 

“Then come to-morrow,” said Babs, clasp- 
ing his hand. 

He looked down into her face for a moment 
intently. Miss Kingconstance observed the 
look. 

“Did Sir Owen say he would come to din- 
ner to-morrow?” Mrs. Kingconstance asked, 
when he was gone. 

“No, he didn’t say; but he will come, I as- 
gure you,” her sister-in-law answered, dryly. 


CHAPTER XXXIIT 
ABS rushed up to Montacute’s room. 
He was lying back on a large pillow 
with his eyes shut. A nurse was sitting 
in the window, quietly sewing. Babs stood 
gazing at her brother. He looked like death. 

Presently he moaned and muttered a little, 
then opened his eyes and looked at her vague- 
ly. 

“Cute!” she cried. 

The nurse rose and came to the bedside. 

“T’m afraid he won’t know you,” she said. 
“ He’s been wandering all day.” 

“ He’s really very ill, then?” said Babs, her 
eyes staring in horror. She had not at all 
realized that there might be danger. Like her 
mother, she was too accustomed to Monta- 
cute’s periodical seizures to be easily alarmed 
about him. She had been prepared to sympa- 
thize, not to be frightened. 

“Yes,” said the nurse, with professional 
cheeriness, “he is ill. D’ve seen them worse, 
though.” 


Babs stooped to kiss him. He stared at her 
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strangely, then turned his head impatiently 
away. 

“ Better not disturb him,” said the nurse. 

Babs sank into a chair beside the bed, and 
sat gazing at the patient in an agony of ap- 
prehension. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney came noiselessly into 
the room and stood beside her, looking ut- 
terly dejected. He had made up his mind 
that his own luck depended somehow’ upon 
that boy’s life, and he was far from hopeful. 

“ Will he die?” said Babs. 

“ God forbid!” Mr. Jellybond answered, fer- 
vently. 

Babs sat some time; she even thought she 
would stay all night; but Montacute’s feverish 
mutterings got on her nerves, and at last she 
could stand it no longer and took refuge in 
her own room. Hers was not the stuff that 
night-nurses are made of. With all the 
strength of her pleasure-loving temperament 
she resented the pain of the position, the 
anxiety, all the suffering it inflicted upon her- 
self to see him so. 

Being worn out with the journey and the 
many emotions of the day, she went to bed as 
soon as she had had something to eat, and 
slept soundly for some time; then awoke with 
a start, and was immediately conscious of a 
terrible sense of misery. It was the most dis- 
tressing sensation she had ever had, and she 
was ready on the instant to do anything des- 
perate to relieve it. She jumped up. To 
whom could she go for comfort? Was there 
any way to ease this pain? 

For answer, as it seemed, there flashed into 
the room from across the valley the light on 
the tower. 

“ Cadenhouse !” 
her arms to him. 

She uttered the name as if it were an in- 
cantation, and as she uttered it the strong 
feeling she had always had for Cadenhouse 
revived, and her new knight vanished from 
her recollection. 

Having dressed hurriedly in knickerbock- 
ers and a short walking-skirt, she left her 
room; but with no very definite intention. 

To her surprise she found the lights still 
burning and people moving about in the 
house. Looking down into the hall, she saw 
Benson and Clodd and the first footman hang- 
ing about with the air of people who are 
awaiting an event. She went on down to the 
sick-room. The door was half open; she 
heard Montacute still moaning and muttering 


she eried, stretching out 
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incoherently. Mr. Jellybond Tinney sat be- 
side the bed. There was something pathetical- 
ly patient in his attitude. All his jauntiness 
was laid aside; he looked older and more worn 
in the dim light than Babs had ever seen him 
look. The nurse was bending over the pa- 
tient. She straightened herself and stood as 
though in doubt. 

“Shall we alarm his mother?” Mr. Jelly- 
bond asked. 

“ The vicar is in the house, is he not?” she 
answered, indirectly. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“It might be as well to have the prayers,” 
she said. 

“Tt can do no harm,” said Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney, rising, with the sense of relief which 
comes of finding something to do in the midst 
of a painful period of suspense and inaction. 
“T will assemble the family.” 

As he left the room he encountered Babs. 

“Ts there no hope?” she said, wringing her 
hands. 

“ Where there is life there is—er—” he be- 
gan, mechanically; but only the obvious came 
to him, and, even at that moment, he could 
not be obvious, so he left the old saw to speak 
for itself. 

“You mustn’t assemble me,” Babs _pro- 
tested. “Don’t tell them I’m up. I couldn’t 
stand the prayers. I must get out into the 
air; I’m suffocating.” 

She clutched at her chest as she spoke, as 
though to tear out the pain, and fled, all her 
impulse being, not to help others, but to do 
something for herself. 

Babs, having no knowledge of life, was at 
the mercy of her instincts; and her instinct 
now was to fly to Cadenhouse. The light 
burned bright on the tower. There was dis- 
traction in the excitement of getting there; 
and once there—but she did not trouble her- 
self to define. 

Avoiding the servants by going down a 
back staircase, she let herself out by a window 
on the ground-floor and made for the stable- 
yard. There was a light in the harness-room, 
and the door was open; but nobody was about. 
She seized saddle and bridle and whip, and 
crossed to the far end of the yard, where the 
saddle-horses were stabled. Here again a light 
was burning, and the door was unfastened. 
One horse stood ready saddled in its stall, 
another significant sign of something untow- 
ard impending. Her impulse to fly from 
the dreadful event was redoubled by the 
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sight. She slipped her saddle on to Julia’s 
little Arab, put on the bridle in her haste 
without removing the halter, mounted, and 
rode away. 

Cadenhouse was in the lower stage of the 
tower, in the great apartment in which he 
much of his time. He had just 
stooped to adjust the wick of a lamp that was 
flaring when Babs opened the door and walked 
in. 

She had no hat on, and looked like a di- 
shevelled angel, with her fair hair loose about 
her head, her cheeks flushed by the night air 
and the excitement of the ride, her sweet eyes 
full of entreaty and pain. Cadenhouse stood 
staring at her, too astonished at first to speak. 

“Oh, Cadenhouse, isn’t it dreadful?’ she 
cried. “Do help me! I’m in great trouble 
Montacute, you know. They think he’s going 
to die. They’re saying prayers over him now. 
Be kind to me, Cadenhouse; I’m distracted.” 

“Poor little girl!” said Cadenhouse, com- 
passion coming before every other considera- 
tion. 

He went forward with outstretched hands 
to meet her. Babs put her arms round his 
neck. 

“Don’t push me away,” she said. “ Don’t 
be horrid to me. I must have some human 
prop and stay. The pain of it is awful. I 
can’t even cry.” 

She laid her head on his shoulder with a 
dry sob. 

“Poor little girl Cadenhouse repeated, 
putting his arm round her and smoothing her 
hair caressingly. 

He was a simple, earnest gentleman, a re- 
cluse by habit rather than by nature, a man 
of high ideals, without the slightest sense of 
humor. Babs’s appeal was the appeal of a 
child to him, of a child in trouble; and he re- 
sponded to it now as he would have responded 
years before. He had been taken completely 
by surprise, and had had no time to reflect 
that Babs was a child no longer. 

The light caress soothed Babs. 

“Let us sit down,” she said. “It does me 
good just to be near you. You might kiss me, 
I think.” 

She looked up at him, half smiling, half 
pouting. Cadenhouse bent his head and press- 
ed his lips to hers. 

“T’m glad I came,” she said, softly. “TI 
don’t suffer any more now. Do you know 
that’s the first time you’ve kissed me since I’ve 
been grown up? You used to kiss me always 


spent so 
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when I was quite a little child; then you left 
off, and ever since I’ve wanted to kiss you. Il 
never care much for kissing, somehow; it’s 
rather a nuisance to kiss as often as most 
women expect one to. But I’ve often thought 
since you came back that I’d enjoy kissing 


you. You’re different from the others.” 

The words brought Cadenhouse to his 
senses. He put her away from him almost 
roughly. 


“ Babs, you shouldn’t have done this,” he 
said. “You ought not to have come here; 
you are no longer a child.” 

“ Oh, Cadenhouse, how horrid of you, when 
I’m so miserable!” she exclaimed, wringing 
her hands. “And just after being so kind, 
too, and helping me, and caressing me. You 
trample on my love for you.” 

Cadenhouse walked up and down the room, 
perturbed. Nature had meant him for a 
man, but his own idea had been to thwart 
nature by playing the part of an angel on 
earth. 

“Do you really love me, Babs?” he said, 
returning to her. “ Will you marry me?” 

Babs hesitated. 

“ N—no,” she said. “If we were married 
it would be so stupid—like all the other mar- 
ried people. No, don’t ask me to marry you, 
and live in your house, and all that. Let me 
leve you like this, Cadenhouse.” 

She stretched out her arms to him, but he 
turned away from her. 

“ Babs, you should not have kissed me if 
you were not prepared to marry me,” he be- 
gan. 

“Why not?” she interrupted. “TI shall al- 
ways want to kiss the people I care about. 
There was a man in the train yesterday—we 
travelled all the way from Paris together— 
and he looked after me and was so nice—Mrs. 
Normanton’s brother, Sir Owen St. Lambert. 
Before the journey was half over I loved him, 
too, almost as I love you. I should have been 
quite glad if he had kissed me.” 

“ He didn’t kiss you?” Cadenhouse exclaim- 
ed, with a jealous flash. 

“No. I tell you I should have been glad if 
he had.” 

Cadenhouse threw himself into a chair and 
covered his face with his hands. What could 
he say? 

“Tt isn’t quite the same thing kissing a 
man as a woman,” he began again. 

“No, you don’t seem to kiss in the same 
way,” she answered. “It’s nicer, I think. 
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You are the first man I ever kissed. I loved 
it when you kissed me, Cadenhouse, and I 
can’t understand why you are so queer about 
hy 

“ Babs, you must know that it’s not right 
to kiss men.” 

“T know they say so, but they will never 
tell me why. What harm is there in it? And 
how can one choose a husband until one 
knows which man one likes to kiss best ?” 

“What am I to say to you?” Cadenhouse 
exclaimed, in despair. “ You said just now 
I was the first man you had ever kissed—” 

“ Yes,” she interrupted; “ but you won’t be 
the last, you know. I’m sure I shall want to 
kiss Sir Owen the next time I am alone with 
him.” 

(‘adenhouse walked up and down the room 
again in serious perplexity. It was evident 
to him that Babs’s innocence threatened to 
be her undoing; but how was he to make her 
understand why a girl of seventeen must be 
circumspect in the matter of kissing ¢ 

“Tf you would only consent to marry me!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Do you love me, then, so very much?” 
Babs answered, with a twinkle in her eye. 

Cadenhouse was silent. An hour ago the 
notion of marrying Babs had never entered 
his head. 

“T don’t think you love me,” said Babs. 

Cadenhouse stood before her, looking down 
at her. She was sitting on a couch, her face 
upraised to his, the delicate oval accentuated 
by the attitude, and the expression all ani- 
mated by the excitement of the discussion. 

“On my word, I don’t know whether I love 
you or not,” he said. “ But I know that I 
ought not to have kissed you under the cir- 
cumstances, and I apologize.” 

“Oh, Cadenhouse!” Babs exclaimed, genu- 
inely hurt, “is that a nice thing to do? You 
apologize because you loved me for a moment 
well enough to kiss me!” 

“T apologize because I did not love you at 
the moment with the love that would have 
justified that kiss.” 

Babs looked puzzled and distressed. 

“T cannot understand what all this fuss is 
about, nor why you are scolding me,” she 
said. “If you didn’t want to kiss me, why 
did you kiss me? I should like it much better 
if you would take me in your arms and kiss 
me again. I suppose you would if I said I’d 
marry you.” 

Cadenhouse hesitated a moment, then sat 
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down beside her, and put his arm round her. 
His whole countenance had changed. 

“You will marry me?” he whispered. 

Babs raised her lips to his. 

A sudden sound startled her. 

“What was that?” she exclaimed. 

“What? I heard nothing.” 

“Hush! Listen!” 

All about them it had been intensely still 
until now, when, from afar off, yet clearly 
and with weight, there fell upon their ears 
the toll of a passing bell—just one heavy 
stroke, then silence. 

For many seconds they sat there, listening. 
The same thought was in the mind of each. 
They waited involuntarily. It came again up 
to the high tower, deep-toned, significant. 

Babs looked at Cadenhouse. 

“ Montacute!” she ejaculated. 

While they had been philandering! 

They suffered a complete revulsion of feel- 
ing at the thought. 


“We don’t know,” Cadenhouse said. “ But 
let me take you home in any case.” 

“No, no,” she cried. “Let me go as I 
came. I beg you will.” 

Cadenhouse was too courtly to insist. 

“T shall be with you early,” he said. “You 
will want me, won’t you—Lorraine ?” 

“Qh yes,” said Babs, indifferently. She 


had hardly heard what he was saying. 

When she had gone he threw himself into 
a chair and sat there, with closed eyes and 
tingling senses, unconscious of time, a prey 
to unexpected emotion. 

CHAPTER XXXIV 
HEN Babs rode into the yard the 
dawn had broken, the birds were 
singing, and Clodd stood sentry at 
the stable door. 

“It’s all right, miss,” he said, confiden- 
tially. “I knowed it must ’a’ bin yew as ’ad 
took the ’orse, and I lied like a good un. I 
said it was Jellybond Tinney. She’s a bit 
light fur ’im, but ’e’s not reckoned to know 
nothing about ’orses. I said as ’ow I'd bin 
told to wait up fur ’im myself when the other 
men were sent to bed. But Jellybond Tin- 
ney ’e’s still in the ’ouse. An’ lor’, miss, ’e’s 
in great feather this morning! ’E thinks it 
were ’im es the Lord ’eard when ’e prayed for 
the young master. ’E reckons ’im an’ the 
Lord ’as saved ’im.” 

“ Saved!” Babs gasped. 

“Yes, miss. The crisis was to come at day- 
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fell into a lovely 
"Ell be all right from now; and ole 


break, an’ just before, ’e 


sleep. 


Jellybond Tinney, miss, ’e’s a-struttin’ and a- 


crowin’ and a-takin’ of the credit.” 

Babs controlled herself until she reached 
her own room. Once there, she sank upon the 
floor beside her bed and wept hysterically. 
This was the last gasp of the various emo- 
tions she had experienced during the day and 
night. When she appeared again she was 
quite serene, and ready for the next advent- 
ure. The recollection of Cadenhouse’s kisses 
suffused her with a soft, warm glow. But 
there was the awkward fact to be faced of the 
silence which she had allowed him to take 
for consent to his proposal. Face it, how- 
ever, she would not until she was obliged. 

Over the house all day there brooded that 
stillness, full of hallowed thanksgiving, which 
follows fast upon fears of a catastrophe. Up- 
stairs in the boudoir Mrs. Kingconstance and 
Mr. Jellybond Tinney sat side by side on a 
sofa holding each other’s hands. 

“You dear man!” she said. “ How can I 
thank you enough for having kept the dread- 
ful truth from me so successfully, and saving 
me from all that I should have suffered had 
I suspected that there was danger?” 

Mr. Jellybond ‘Tinney, magnanimously 
adopting this view of his attitude during 
Montacute’s illness, silently pressed her soft 
white fingers to his lips in evidence of min- 
gled emotions. 

Downstairs, messages were pouring in from 
the gentry of the neighborhood. Some rode 
over in person to make inquiries. 
these was Sir Owen St. Lambert. 


Among 


Babs received him in the Pompadour draw- 
ing-room. From the panelled walls eigh- 
teenth-century lords and ladies, playing at 
shepherds and shepherdesses, smiled down 
upon them. The redolent of 
Watteau and white and gold and delicate 
colors, pinks and greens and blues blending 
delightfully with Pompadour purple. 

Babs could not have been more suitably 
framed. She looked like a delicate piece of 
porcelain herself, so St. Lambert thought. 

“Tt seems such ages since I saw you,” she 


room was 


said. 

“ That is good news,” he replied. “ It shows 
that you have missed me.” 

“Tt shows that a good deal has happened 
said Babs. 

“Oh yes, of course,” he answered. 
the worst is over now, happily.” 


silce, 


“ But 
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Babs was not so sure of that. A little shiver 
of anticipation crisped her nerves. She felt 
the intensity of St. Lambert’s gaze. Caden- 
house had looked like that—had devoured her 
with his eyes. 

They were standing near a window, and, in 
the pause which followed his last remark, St. 
Lambert looked out. It was a lovely winter 
morning. Bright sunshine showed the dew- 
drops sparkling on every twig. Above the 
trees masses of snow-white clouds flecked the 
brilliant blue. Down in the hollows the mist 
still lingered, and on the frosty air the breath 
of the deer in the park hung suspended. A 
horseman who was cantering up the avenue 
was shrouded in mystery by the steam of his 
steed. In and out among the trees he showed, 
a gallant figure, splendidly mounted. 

As he passed beneath the window he look- 
ed up. His countenance was radiant. 

Babs’s heart leaped. 

“Who is this?” said St. Lambert. 

“ Cadenhouse!” Babs gasped. 

“By Jove, yes! What a good-looking fel- 
low. He’s not anticipating bad news, I should 
say!” 

“ Gracious, how my heart beats!” Babs ex- 
claimed, surprised at her own emotion. 

St. Lambert looked at her inquiringly. Her 
color came and went. 

“What is the matter?’ he 
lightness gone from his voice. 

“Nothing. I can’t breathe. 
rible sensation !” 

St. Lambert looked from her to the horse- 
man coming up the drive. Her emotion was 
obviously connected with his coming. 

“T would better go, I suppose,” he said. 

“Oh no, no, no!” she cried. “ This is the 
day of reckoning. I daren’t face him alone.” 

In her agitation she seized St. Lambert’s 
arm to detain him,and at that moment Caden- 
house entered the room. The light went out 
of his countenance when he saw the group. 
He stopped short. There was an awkward 
moment. Then St. Lambert went forward, 
holding out his hand. 

“Tlow are you, Cadenhouse?” he said. “I 
am glad to see you again.” 

Cadenhouse ignored the hand. 
pale. 

“Lorraine,” he said, sternly, “what am I 
to understand ?” 


asked, all the 


What a hor- 


He was very 


Her quick mind leaped to his suspicion; 
but, for the life of her, she could not utter a 
word. 
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Cadenhouse misinterpreted her silence and 
her emotion. 

St. Lambert looked from one to the other 
bewildered. 

Babs suddenly seized upon with a 
violent inclination to laugh. Her sensitive 
face quivered in the attempt to control her- 
self. She dropped into a chair 
her face with her hands. 

The gentlemen looked at her, 
other. Each waited for 

It was a deadlock. 

Babs was busy analyzing her emotions. The 
inclination to laugh passed as it had come. 
She began to feel the gravity of the situation. 
The silence oppressed her. She looked up 
half expecting to find herself alone. She 
was measuring time by her own sensations, 


was 


and covered 


and then at 
each the other to 


speak. 


and it seemed an age since Cadenhouse enter- 
ed the room. She jumped up desperately. 

“ Somebody say something!” she exclaimed. 
“T’m suffocating.” 

“Pray let me withdraw,” said St. Lambert. 

“There is not the slightest 
Cadenhouse answered, haughtily. 
stand the position perfectly. 
to prolong , 


necessity,” 
“T under- 
There is no need 


He turned to Babs with a hard, pale face. 

“T am have 
inopportune moment,” he said. 

When he had spoken he bowed, and then 
walked steadily from the room. But in the 
did it, in his whole air and gait, 
there was the trouble of a man hard hit. 

“ But — but ”— Babs gasped, convulsively, 
clasping her hands to her chest—* but people 
don’t go like that, do they ? Would you have 


sorry—er—to arrived at an 


way he 


thought it possible that he could go like 
that ?” 
St. Lambert stood twisting first one end 


of his mustache and then the other. 

“ Babs, what have you been doing?” 

She wrung her hands. 

“You saw Cadenhouse after I left you last 
night ?” 

She did not deny it. 

“THe came here?” 

She made no sign. 

“Te did not come here ?”’ 

Still she made no sign. 

“Tle did not come here?” St. Lambert con- 
cluded. “Then where on earth did 
meet ?” 


you 


Far away, above the trees on the top of 
the hill, the tower just showed. 
tarily Babs glanced towards it. 


Involun- 
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St. Lambert caught the glance, and fell to 
twisting his mustache again. He looked up 
at the tower, then down at Babs. 

“T don’t know why it hurts,” she said, af 
last; “but it does. I don’t want to marry 
him, but, oh, I do want him to want to marry 
me—as he did last night! It is horrible of 
him to throw me over like that!” 

“He certainly had no intention of throw- 
ing you over as he rode up to the house this 
morning,” St. Lambert said, slowly, ponder- 
ing as he spoke. “He has gone under some 
misapprehension.” 

“ Yes,” said Babs, in a low voice. 
gone under a misapprehension.” 

“ But can’t it be set right?” 

“No, no!” she exclaimed, “ he should have 
trusted me. And yet I don’t know. I did 
She wrung her hands. “Oh dear! 
oh dear!” she lamented. “I don’t feel a bit 
about anything to-day as I did yesterday.... 
I never Cadenhouse like that—so 
cipitate, you know. 3efore, one always felt 
inclined to give him a push to make him go 
quicker. But did you notice—?” She drew 
herself up in imitation of Cadenhouse’s gest- 
ure as he had left the room. “ Wasn’t it tre- 
mendous? I never saw him like that before— 
Marquis of Cadenhouse, Earl of Clon, Baron 
Demeyne—off with her to instant execution. 
That was the kind of thing his ancestors did, 
I suppose, when they caught their marchion- 
esses kissing? But what a magnificent exit!” 

“Truly,” said St. Lambert, light breaking 
in upon him. “ But as he had not caught his 
marchioness kissing—” 

“Tle thought he had, though, because of 
something I said last night,” she rejoined. 
“There he goes!” 

She sprang to the window and flung it open. 

Cadenhouse! Cadenhouse!” ealled, 
frantically. 

Checking his horse, he looked up at her, 
uncovered his head, and sat, a model of gra 
courtesy, awaiting her further pleasure. 

“T beg your pardon, Lord Cadenhouse,” she 
said, overcome with sudden confusion. “ i 
ought not to have stopped you. 
pulse.” 

“You had something to say to me?” he 
answered. 

“Yes. I wanted to tell you you were mis- 
taken—you wronged me.” 

Cadenhouse turned his horse. 

“ He’s coming back,” said Babs to St. Lam- 
bert, breathlessly. 


“ He has 


say 


saw pre- 


“ 


she 


It was an ini- 
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Without a word St. Lambert left the room. 

Babs waited with her hands clasped to her 
heart. It was beating to suffocation. 

Cadenhouse glanced round when he entered, 
as if he had not expected to find her alone. 
The light had come back to his countenance. 

“You tell me I was mistaken,” he said. 
“T believe you, Babs; you have always been 
truthful. I trust you implicitly. But when 
I saw you clinging to that man’s arm—” 

“T was horribly agitated,” she broke in, 
“when I saw you coming up the drive; I 
don’t know what came over me. My heart 
began to beat in such a funny way. I never 
felt like that before. And he saw my agita- 
tion, and connected it with your coming. And 
he was going, and I said, ‘ Don’t go!’ I don’t 
know why. I didn’t know I was clinging to 
his arm. I’m agitated still. I hardly know 
what I’m saying—” 

He held out his arms to her. 

“Say you were glad to see me,” he said, 
clasping her close, and raising her face and 
looking down into it a moment before he 
kissed her. 

Babs, soothed and satisfied, became herself 
again. She heaved a happy sigh. 

“Glad!” she exclaimed. “Oh, the relief it 
is to have you back! I never in my life suf- 
fered as I did in the moments after you had 
left me. I felt so horribly humiliated.” 

Before he could reply, the door behind them 
opened. It was Mr. Jellybond Tinney. He 
blinked like one dazzled by a strong light, and 
then withdrew as if he had not seen them. 

“He must have seen us!” Babs exclaimed. 

“Hum!” said Cadenhouse. “It was slight- 
ly overdone. But what does it matter? I am 
going at once to announce—” 

“Oh no, no!” Babs interrupted. “I should- 
n’t care a bit about being engaged to you, and 
everybody knowing it, and all that horrid 
business. I won’t!” 

“Now, please understand this, Babs,” he 
said. and it was again the new Cadenhouse 
who spoke, the man who was not to be trifled 
with---“ please understand this: you are not 
going to play with me. You accepted me last 
night.” 

“T didn’t mean to—” 

“You knew I understood 
sented—” 


that you con- 
“T was consenting to let you kiss me.” 
Cadenhouse took a turn up and down the 

room, then came to a standstill in front of her. 


“Tt was only your vanity, then, that was 
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wounded just now when you thought I had 
gone?” he said. 

Babs pouted. 

“ Babs,” said Cadenhouse, pleadingly, “ will 
you put aside all levity? Will you be serious? 
This means a great deal to me—nothing has 
ever meant so much. _If you really love me, 
I shall be the happiest man on earth; but tell 
me ”—he took her by both hands, and drew 
her to him—*“ tell me. If you have the slight- 
est doubt—” 

Babs took fright. 

“T’m all doubt,” she gasped. “I 
know. Give me time.” 

“You must know,” he insisted. 

“T don’t.” 

“Then you refuse me?” 

She was silent. He dropped her hands. 

“The truth is, you do not care a rap about 
me,” he said. 
little coquette.” 

“ Thank you,” said Babs, bridling. 

“ What am I to think?” he exclaimed. 

“ What you like,” she retorted. 

“T think that you have been amusing your- 
self at my expense.” 





don’t 


“You are an unscrupulous 


“You are a man of extraordinary penetra- 
tion,” Babs snapped. 

“ Lorraine,” he said, at last, peremptorily, 
coming back to her as he spoke—“ Lorraine, 
once for all, will you marry me?” 

“Don’t press that question now,” she im- 
plored. Her hesitation arose simply from a 
natural shrinking to commit herself to she 
knew not what; but he did not understand it. 
He should have given her time; but he in- 
sisted. 

Babs turned cold; she threw herself into a 
chair. 

“T cannot marry you,” she said, positively. 

“Thank you,” he replied. “I understand 
that, at all events. That is quite enough.” 

She sat with her eyes fixed on the ground. 
There was a little pause. Then she heard 
him go. She waited in the same attitude, 
listening. Presently there came the crunch 
of his horse’s hoofs on the gravel below. Still 
she sat, rooted to the spot—sat until the sound 
had died even from her imagination. 

Then at last she looked up at the lords and 
ladies and the lambs. 

“ What a ghastly sensation!” she said. “ Yet 
what else could I have done?” 

But the lords and ladies and lambs had no 
suggestion to offer. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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ITHIN the last decade many in- 
\W struments have been perfected for 
use in psychological laboratories. 
These are now so numerous and varied that 


the physica! mental faculties, and 
emotions can now be measured. Sight, hear- 


senses 
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USE. 


ing, touch, smell, taste, imagination, reason, 
association, fatigue, can now be tested. These 
tests have not, however, received a wide ap- 
plication. With the exception of tests of 
school - children in Chicago and elsewhere, 
they are confined to laboratories, where they 
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are used to demonstrate the method and to 
induce introspection. Among the more com- 
plicated instruments used for ascertaining 
emotional conditions is the kymograph. This 
has been used and was designed for physi- 
cians to secure the respiration and changes in- 
cident to disease. It is still used extensively 
in this connection. My studies in criminal 
sociology, begun four years ago, involve the 
application of psychological method to soci- 
ology, and seek to throw light upon the in- 
fluence of heredity and environment in_pro- 
ducing crime. I began my studies by mak- 
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The kymograph is an instrument which 
registers in curves upon smoked paper the 
respiration of the individual, and shows any 
changes which occur. It is secured in this 
way: A small hollow cylinder (A) having 
ends covered with rubber, to which are at- 
tached threads, is fastened to the chest. The 
threads are fastened about the body, so that 
the expansion of the chest pulls the threads 
and the ends of the respirator or cylinder out- 
ward. B is a drum covered with smoked 
paper, which is attached to a standard, the 
base of which (C) contains a clock-work 








DIAGRAM 


OF THE KYMOGRAPH. 


A represents the tambour which conducts the air and holds the pointer against the drum. 
the rubber-covered disk which moves up and down as the air is blown into it 
tube through which the air parses, snd D the rubber tube conducting the air from the subject. 














B is 


C represents the 


E ix the slot in which the pointer slides, und F is the pointer, the end of which rests against the 


smoked paper 

ing a series of anthropometric and psy- 
chological measurements upon women stu- 
dents. I selected these to represent the nor- 
mal Last summer I made the same 
tests upon white women criminals in Northern 
institutions. This spring negro women were 
measured in Southern prisons, and this year 
negro students are to be measured. This 
makes possible comparisons between negro 
and white students, negro and white crimi- 
nals, and between students and criminals. 
The anthropometric tests include about forty 
measurements of the body; the psychological 
include measurements of the five physical 
senses, of the mental faculties, of reactions 
and co-ordinations, and of the emotions. It 
is asserted by most writers that criminals are 
degenerate, diseased, and inferior morally 
and mentally, and that they possess qualities, 
as vanity, hatred, jealousy, etc., in excess of 
so-called normal individuals. These state- 
ments are based upon observations alone, and 
my tests were devised for the purpose of act- 


class. 


ually testing these alleged conditions. In 
addition to these measurements, full social 


facts regarding the parents, family, and train- 
ing of the criminal are secured. It was the 
necessity for obtaining definite facts regard- 
ing the emotional life of students and crimi- 
nals which led me to use the kymograph and 
the registration through the respiration. 


which causes it to revolve slowly. The sub- 
ject and this drum are connected by air-tight 
tubing, which fits to an attachment called a 
tambour. This has an air-tight compartment 
fitted with rubber, which is attached to a 
pointer resting against the smoked paper. 
When the subject breathes the air is forced 
down the tube or back, as when the chest 
is distended or contracted. This moves the 
pointer down or up. A shows the separate 
attachment of the tambour. If air is blown 
into this, it raises the pointer; if withdrawn, 
it lowers it. In breathing, the rubber ends of 
the cylinder are forced in or out by the pull 
on the threads, and this gives the current. 
The regular breathing gives a curve, thus: 


SNA SSIS IS SOS SOT OI 
Regular Breathing. 


Each downward line represents the inhaling 
of the breath, and each upward line the ex- 
halation, so each segment represents one 
breath. This represents the normal breath- 
ing—-that is, so long as there are no in- 
fluences intervening, the curve remains even. 
Now, any emotion which is strongly felt in- 
fluences the rate and amplitude of breathing, 
and also affects the circulation. My problem 
has been: Can these emotions be induced, 
under sufficiently normal conditions, so as to 











MY EXPERIMENTS 
measure them through the amount of reaction 
shown in the breathing. I devised tests 
for the following emotions, and have suc- 
ceeded in securing others quite accidentally: 
surprise, pain, anger, hatred, love, vanity, 
sense of smell, joy, interest, modesty, reading 
aloud, and of tickling. Incidentally I have 
secured graphic pictures of laughter, of cry- 
ing, of sighs, coughing, and of thought pro- 
cesses. 
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A.—Normal. 


Illustration No. 1 shows two typical normal 
curves—that is, curves obtained without giv- 
ing a stimulus for any definite emotion. The 
normal curves of individuals vary. Some are 
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B.—Normal. 





deep and wide, others are less marked. Un- 
less influenced by thought or emotion, all 
curves are similar in regularity to those in 
A. Now, when a stimulus is given, if the 
subject is susceptible to it, there will be a 
change in the regularity and depth of the 
breathing, and this shows the degree of sus- 
ceptibility through the breathing. The de- 
gree of change from the normal represents 
the amount of susceptibility. Thus in noting 
the changes which illustrate the various re- 
sponses to the emotions they should be com- 
pared with these normal lines or with the 
even line which is connected with the change. 


A ~ A 
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Record of Emotion. 

Thus A represents the way in which the sub- 
ject breathed when the stimulus was given, 
and B the change due to the emotion called 
up. 

The way in which these tests are made is 
as follows: The kymograph is set up in a 
quiet room, and the subject is seated with her 
back to the instrument, so she cannot see 
the registration. Every effort is made to 
prevent unintentional interruptions, and to 
shut out any external suggestions or stimuli. 
The curves marked normal are secured first. 
This registration is taken without interrup- 
tion, and the subject is told to keep her mind 
upon subjects which are not markedly pleasant 
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or unpleasant, and to avoid thinking about her 
breathing. Consciousness changes the curve, 
making it less regular. Whenever, during 
this normal curve, there is a marked depres- 
sion or elevation, I stop the kymograph and 
ask the subject for her corresponding thought. 
Some interesting results are secured in this 
way. 

The first emotion registered is that for 
surprise. Each sheet of smoked paper holds 
from six to eight of these curves, and each 
curve is about two feet long. While the 
second curve is being taken in the normal 
way, a large wooden block is dropped on the 
floor beside the subject, or a hammer is struck 
sharply on the table. This noise, coming so 
sharply in a quiet room, does not fail to 
produce surprise. The degree of surprise 
is registered in the change in breathing, as in 
B. Sometimes the change is violent, some- 
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B.—Surprise. 


times scarcely perceptible. As the conditions 
under which the tests are given are always the 
same, these are individual differences, which 
is precisely the fact sought. 

The next stimulus given is that for pain. 
This is not given until there is complete re- 
covery from the first stimulus, and until the 
curve has resumed its evenness. This is given 
by pricking the subject’s neck with a sharp 


PS 


C.—Pain. 


needle. The result is usually a sharp depres- 
sion, as shown in OC, or an elevation. It is a 
more instantaneous reaction than in surprise, 
because the stimulus is applied directly to 
the skin, and produces a sensation meaning 
danger. The subject’s thought when this 
stimulus, used in the illustration, was given, 
was, “ Oh, Lord!” showing a genuine reaction 
in feeling and thought. 

A curve is now taken while the subject is 
reading to herself. This is given for two 
purposes. The thought is more certainly re- 
moved from thought of self and surround- 
ings, and there is interest. These give good 
even curves which are normal curves while 
reading. The reading matter given is the 
same for all subjects, and is selected with a 
view to avoid being prosy or exciting too 
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much interest. It is also given to prevent 
fatigue. Reading changes the thought and 
renders it less creatively active. In all tests 
it is most essential to avoid fatigue. 
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E.—Reading to Self 


The breathing is usually less in volume. 
and shows a curve less deep and broad. In 
interest, or when the brain is actively en- 
gaged, there is the tendency to reduce the 
volume and rate in breathing. Often when 
persons are reading to themselves they un- 
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E 1.—Reading to Self with Lips. 


consciously move the lips. EF 1 represents a 
eurve showing how this differs from reading 
when the lips are firm. 
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F 1.—Reading Aloud by Educated Person. 


There is much difference in the way in 
which trained and untrained persons read 
aloud. F 1 shows the reading of a well- 
educated person, and F 2 that of an unedu- 
cated person. 
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¥ 2.—Reading Aloud by Uneducated Person. 


Trained 1eaders, as is seen, breathe more 
regularly; the reading is even, and definite 
pauses are made. The uneducated persons 
hesitate, repeat, and stumble over words. The 
breath is caught hurriedly, and the effect 
is an irregular line. When the subjects were 
illiterate, I had them repeat the Lord’s Pray- 
er. Some results presented the even curve, 
as in F 1, while others were hurried or broken 
by irregular breathing. F 3 is fairly repre- 
sentative of this result. 
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F 3.—Repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 


The next test is to ascertain the effect of 
edors upon the breathing. Perfume was used 
as a typical pleasant odor, and strong cam- 
phor or ammonia as the unpleasant odor. 
Open bottles containing these were held be- 
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G.—Smelling Perfume. 
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fore the subject for a few seconds. G shows 
the result for perfume, and @ 1 for camphor. 

The result is interesting. Perfume is a 
pleasant odor, and while it was held before 
the subject, she continued to inhale, not de- 
siring to lose any of the odor. But camphor, 


G 1.—Smelling Camphor. 


which was undesirable, shows upward curves 
as in exhalation. In some instances the 
breath was held as long as possible to avoid 
the odor, and an almost straight line resulted. 

All of the stimuli thus far given have been 
direct; no suggestion has come from the 
operator, except through acts. There is a 
series which thus far I have given by sug- 
gestion, because no reliable methods of di- 
rect stimulation have suggested themselves. 
These are for hate, love, joy, and modesty. 
When stimuli are given by suggestion it is 
not possible to secure quite such reliable 
data. For hate, I have abruptly asked them 
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H 1.—Hatred. 


to think of some one they hated, and for 
love, some one they loved. I ask them to 
think of the person they have the most feel- 
ing against or love the most. The results are 
shown in H 1 and H 2. In the former the 
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H 2.—Love. 


breath is held, as is often true when the emo- 
tion is an intense and absorbing one. In the 
latter the subject thought of her child and 
mother, and the result was a deep sigh, and 
the breath was held as in the preceding one. 
In matters of affection, sighs and sobs occur 
frequently. The stimulus for joy is given 
the criminals by asking them to think of how 
much they desire to be released, and what 
good times they would then have. This has 
never failed to produce the consciousness of 
the desire for release. Among students this 
is a more difficult test to secure, as there is 


H 3.—Joy. 


no one thing which they uniformly desire. 
A typical reaction to this stimulus is shown 


in Al 8. 
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The test for modesty is given by suggesting 
that they imagine what they would feel and 
what the result would be if they were sent 
through the streets in a nude condition. It 
is a narrow test for modesty, inasmuch as it 
relates to clothes alone; but among the lower 
classes this form of modesty precedes all 
others, and is the most prominent. This 
result can be better secured through pictures. 
H 4 represents the change induced by this 
suggestion. 


Se ee an oe eee 
H 4.—Modesty. 


Vanity and fear are secured through direct 
stimulation. For vanity I give the subject 
a mirror, and request her to look at herself. 
Some of the thoughts which have accompa- 
nied this test have been given me as follows: 
“T stand before a glass and primp at home, 
and need it now”; “I am so ugly, and am 
getting old”; “ Wonder why I look so dark”; 


le 
I.—Vanity. 


“Would look better fixed up.” So real has 
been the thought of themselves that they 
would often start to arrange their hair or 
brush their faces, although they were under 
strict injunctions against moving. / repre- 
sents the change in breathing accompanying 
the thought, “ How ugly I look!” 
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J 1—Fear; Contained Breath. 


Fear is secured by pressing a cold steel 
tube against the temple, and assuring them 
it is an electric battery, which will hurt them 
but little if they do not move. The fear of 
injury is very strong, and this rarely fails. 
Two distinct variations in results are secured 
here. Some subjects, through apprehension, 
hold their breath and produce more of a 
straight line, as in J 1, while others become 
nervous and produce a change, as in J 2. 
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J 2.—Nervous Fear. 


The depressions at the end of J 1 are due 
to the sense of relief when the instrument 
was removed. 

That the emotions aroused by these stimu- 
li are genuine is often shown by their corre- 
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sponding thought, which the subjects usually 
give unhesitatingly. Often they named the 
persons whom they hated or loved, when lL 
asked them for their definite thought. They 
frequently thought of where they would go 
and what they would do when released, un- 
der the stimulus for joy; and under modesty, 
they declared they “would not go”; they 
“would not like it”; “others would think 
them crazy ”; “ would be ashamed.” 

Aside from these tests given, there often 
come results unexpected. Thus, one warm 
afternoon I had spent some time adjusting 
my instrument, and turned around to find 
my subject asleep. I carefully adjusted her 
to the machine and took several curves while 
she slept. These were valuable because they 
cannot be secured by direct stimulation or 


Far spin 5) 
2.—Laughter. 


upon suggestion. This curve is very even, and 
has but small amplitude. Sleep in a hori- 
zonta! position would probably show a less 
marked curve. 

No. 2 represents the registration of a laugh 
which occurred naturally in the course of the 
test. No. 3 expresses a sigh and a cough in 
terms of breathing alone. 
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3.—Cough. 


These were quite unconscious, and the sub- 
ject was much amazed when they were shown 
her. No. 4 represents a crying curve, secured 
when I asked a subject to think about her 
imprisonment and its disgrace. She was un- 
aware that it would affect the curve, and be- 
fore I discovered she was crying I wondered 
what the pointer could possibly be registering. 


4.—Crying. 
After, I let the machine run while the 


subject received no suggestion from me. If 
a marked change occurred I asked for the 
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5.—Nervous Fear. 
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thought. Many interesting results were thus 
secured. No. 5 represents the curve of a sub- 
ject who was nervous and apprehensive under 
the test. No. 6 shows. anger against the 
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6.—Anger. 


judge who imprisoned her, and of whom 
she was thinking. 

These results show how accurately thought 
and emotion are registered through the breath- 
ing. The degree to which individuals are sus- 
ceptible varies, and is registered accordingly. 
These tests should be repeated and verified 
for accurate statistical work, and can then 
be used as facts. 

In connection with this apparatus it is very 
satisfactory to use an additional instrument 
which is placed upon the pulse or upon a 
blood-vessel. This is attached to a similar 
tambour, and registers the circulation of the 
blood. This flow is accelerated or depressed 
by emotions, and it serves to show in this 
way the effect of these emotions. It registers 
just beneath the respiration curve, thus: 
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Respiration. 


Pulse. 


The lines are much finer and are marked 
by large depressions, as at the beginning of 
the illustration, when there are stimuli given 


to arouse the emotions. Both instruments 
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can be used nicely at one time, as one regis- 
ters the breathing and the other the blood- 
pressure. These tests illustrate only a few 
of the possibilities of the kymograph. This 
year I shail add to my tests the influence 
of music, of art, colors, ete., and attempt 
to bring out the further qualities of selfish- 
ness, pride, ete. 

There is one further use of the kymograph 
which has given excellent results in nearly 
one hundred tests. It is a test for nervous 
conditions. The instrument is placed hori- 
zontal instead of upright, and upon the drum 
is a sheet of smoked paper. The subject is 
required to hold at arm’s-length a camel’s- 
hair brush upon the paper, and as it revolves, 
draw as straight and steady a line as pos- 
sible. A represents 








A.—Nerve Tracing. 


good control, B medium, 


NNN ht a 
B.—Nerve Tracing. 
and C a neurotic condition. 


C.—Nerve Tracing. 


There is a wide field for the use of this in- 
strument here in ascertaining the effect of al- 
cohol, narcotics, and of disease. 

The results of the kymograph graphically, 
in degree and character, portray the responses 
to various stimuli, and these are more trust- 
worthy than the crude 


observations upon 


which statements have hitherto been based. 











NOVEMBER 


BY EBEN 
OVEMBER may be without its 
flowers, so far as the garden is 
concerned, but it does not fol- 
low from that that it is with- 
out its work among out-door 
plants. We of the North, in 
order to succeed with many of the most de- 
sirable shrubs and border plants, must resort 
to protection for them if we would bring them 
through the severe winters which characterize 
this portion of our country in shape to do 
good work next season. Unless they are pro- 
tected well they will be pretty certain to lose 
a good deal, if not all, the growth of the pres- 
ent season—this applies to shrubs—and the 
greater part of next season will be occupied 
in making good the loss of the winter. The 
consequence will be few, if any, flowers. It 
is possible to keep a good many shrubs alive 
year after year, without protection, but as the 
top-growth has to be continually renewing it- 
self, they will be no larger five years from 
now than they are to-day, and as flowering 
plants they will be considered failures. The 
fault is with the owner rather than the plant, 
however, as it cannot be expected to do what 
it is not able to. If it lacks hardiness we 
must so treat it that it secures, artificially, 
what other and hardier plants are in posses- 
sion of. We can so protect even very tender 
plants that they will be able to withstand the 
debilitating influences of a Northern winter. 
True, this requires some hard work, but if we 
are not willing to give it we ought not to at- 
tempt the culture of anything less hardy than 
a lilac or a hydrangea. 

While a few varieties of the rose are hardy 
anywhere at the North, most of the choicer 
sorts are not. Their roots will survive most 
winters, and send up new shoots in spring, but 
we will get few, if any, flowers from them. 
This is particularly true of the hybrid per- 
petual class, among which some of our finest 
roses are found. 





In order to preserve enough 
of the old wood to produce flowers, it is ne- 
cessary to lay the bushes down on the ground 
and cover them with earth, leaves, or coarse 
litter such as the barn-yard affords. What we 
aim at in doing this is to shelter them from 


FLOWER 


TALK 
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the effect of the winter sun. Those who ima- 
gine protection is given to keep out the cold 
are mistaken in their opinion. It is not cold 
which injures a plant. It is freezing, followed 
by thawing. This alternation of conditions 
ruptures the cells of the plant and brings 
about permanent injury and often death. 
What we seek to do by protecting a plant is 
to keep the cold in after it has taken posses- 
sion of a plant, and this we can do by keeping 
the sun out. Winter protection is, therefore, 
equivalent to shading a plant from the sun- 
shine. If a tender plant can be kept in a 
frozen condition until spring comes, and the 
frost be allowed to liberate itself by easy 
stages, there will be no harm done, as a gen- 
eral thing. 

Protection should be applied to plants about 
the middle of the present month. They will 
be better without it until really cold weather 
sets in. Generally the season is not a very 
bright one, and there will not be much to 
fear from, the sun. 

I have found dry earth a very good cover- 
ing for roses, and it is more easily obtained 
than either of the other coverings I have 
named. I should advise bending the bushes 
down in such a manner that their branches 
all point one way. Tie them into as compact 
a mass as possible that you may economize 
with covering material. Then bank them 
with the dryest soil you can get. Sand is ex- 
cellent. Cover them to the depth of four or 
five inches. Then give each bush a roof of 
boards to turn rain. If this not done 
water often soaks into the covering and is 
retained there until severe injury is done to 
the plant. If one cannot cover plants with 
earth, hay, corn-stalks, or evergreen branches 
will do very well. Be sure to see that every 
portion of the bushes is covered, for if they 
are exposed at one place they will be injured 
quite as much, above that part, as they would 
be if exposed. If the bushes are large, old, 
and stiff, it is a good plan to heap a consid- 
erable amount of earth about the base of the 
plant, over which it will be an easy matter to 
eurve the branches without breaking them, as 
is often done when they are abruptly bent. 


is 
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The ideal covering for tea-roses is com- 
posed entirely of leaves held in place by ever- 
green branches. Make a pen of boards about 
the plants eight or ten inches deep, and fill 
with leaves. If rainy weather sets in after 
this covering is put on, put some boards over 
them until snow comes. Then let the snow 
help to protect the plants. If they could be 
covered with snow from the first or the middle 
of the month until the middle of next April it 
would be an easy matter to winter the tender- 
est roses of this class. But we cannot always 
depend on snow enough to do this. 

Many perennial plants require protection. 
If it is not given the action of frost in the 
soil will cause it to heave, and this loosens or 
breaks the roots of the plants, and often 
throws them out of the ground. Prevent this 
and the plants will come through in vigorous 
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condition. Therefore give them all a covering 
of litter eight or ten inches deep. It will be 
labor well expended, for those which may not 
actually need the covering will be enough 
better for it in spring to make it richly worth 
while to give it. 

Some shrubs are of such a habit that they 
cannot be laid down for covering. These 
should be drawn into as compact a mass as 
possible by winding them with a stout cord. 
Then wrap straw about them, fastening it 
well in place, after which nail some boards 
together after the fashion of a roof, and stand 
them up between the plant and the sun. This 
V-shaped perpendicular protection, with the 
plant standing in the apex of it, will be found 
very valuable in warding off the winter sun- 
shine, which is often quite warm for days in 
succession. 





LET ME NOT 


BE 


TOO SURE 


BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD 


Ler me not be of life’s bequest too sure, 


Nor hazard on a frail to-morrow’s light, 


But answering day’s behest, forget its lure, 


Lest there shall rise no stars upon my night; 


Let me not rest on joy’s improvidence, 


Nor build upon the fabric of a dream, 


Nor time’s irrevocable coin cast hence, 


However near its fair fulfilment seem; 


Thou, who alone hast ward of certainties, 


Let me not spend of gift or grace too soon, 


Nor squander any sweet that therein lies, 


But for high service keep the utmost boon— 


Lest I shall be too sure, or seek to prore, 


And break the alabaster box of love! 


























INNER gowns this year in many 
instances resemble so closely the fash- 
ionable ball gowns that it requires a 
very keen observer to distinguish any differ- 
ence between them. However, it is possible 
to have too elaborate a dinner gown, and un- 





Two WINTER OOATS FOR HAHIES; the one fx of white bengaline with bands and 
collar of Irish point-lace, and the other of light sage-green cloth with bands of 
ermin«. 


ASHMORE 


less one is going on to a ball afterward, or 


the dinner be some very remarkable func- 
tion, there should by rights be a marked 


difference in the style of the two. The more 
expensive materials are for the present con- 
sidered the smartest for dinner gowns for 

older 


there 


women, and while 
are fashions quite 
simple and rather severe in 
design, the materials that 
are employed and the ex- 
pensive trimmings that are 
used, make the dinner 
gowns of 1900 most unusu- 
ally beautiful. rich 
are they that if they are 
put away for future gen- 
erations to see, they will 
certainly be considered to 
mark an epoch of remark- 
able luxury in dress. A 
great variety of design is 
shown in the patterns of 
the brocades which are 
most fashionable. The 
satin brocade with figures 
in silk, the heavy silks 
with the raised pattern in 
flowers of velvet, and all 
the plain and _ flowered 
velvets and satins and 
silks are to be found in 
every possible shade of 
coloring; the lighter color- 
ings being preferred. To 
trim these materials it 
would not be fitting to use 
anything but what is cost- 
ly, and real lace worth 
many dollars a yard, the 
handsomest of fur (for fur 
is seen now on dinner 
gowns), and jewelled but- 
tons and buckles are used 
with the most reckless 
profusion. 
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Home DINNER GOWN ©. green crépon and cream lace; the skirt laid in pleats, with panel of lace; 
bolero canght with little bows of green velvet and steel buckles, and two bands of same at waist. 
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In the lighter materials 
are the lace gowns, the 
hand-painted chiffon, and 
the net or chiffon on which 
are appliquéd most exquisite 
designs of lace, the finest of 
work being necessary for 
sewing the lace on the ma- 
terial. The linings that are 
used under the thin materi- 
als are of expensive quality 
in satin or silk, while if 
there are spangles or pear] 
beads in the trimming they 
must be arranged to form 
some novel pattern or de- 
sign. A gown of hand- 
painted chiffon with a paint- 
ing on the side panels has 
the same painting outlined 
with tiny oval paillettes of 
silver which give the effect 
of moonlight to the gown. 
Then there is also the fad 
for gold lace, which is not to 
be confounded with the lace 
which was formerly used, 
and the thread of which 
tarnished so quickly; this is 
of a thread that is made by 


some new process and never. 


tarnishes. 

At first sight, these fash- 
ions are most overwhelming 
and discouraging to the 
average woman whose allow- 
ance for dress is below the 
average, and yet who finds it 
necessary to dress well and 
to be quite in the fashion. 
She need not, however, be 
discouraged; for while it 
would be of course out of 
the question, if there were 
not a large bank account, to 
invest in what might be eall- 
ed royal robes, she may have 
her gowns made after the 
same models, but of much 
less expensive materials than 
these. If she is anything of 
a needle-woman and will at- 
tend to the dainty stitches 
necessary when lace appliqué 
is used, or any spangled 
work done, she will find 


Vow. XXXIII.—111 





GRAY CASHMERE HOUSE GOwN with bands of tucked white taffeta edged with 
tiny ruchings of black chiffon; yoke of white taffeta with black ruches ; bands of 
the white tucked taffeta edged with black monsseline on waist and sleeves. 
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that never before has she been able to be in 
the fashion with so little trouble. The lace 
gowns are no longer novelties and may _be 
bought for much less money than last season, 
as may also robes of spangled net; and very 
beautiful some of them are and by no means 
out of fashion. 


A satin or a velvet gown is 
a good investment, for it lasts a long time; 
and if there should happen to be one in the 


A black 


family it can easily be remodelled. 


BLAOK LAOE DINNER GOWN Over maize taffeta and chiffon; trimming of yel- 


low lace at foot of skirt and around bertha. 
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lace gown that has done duty for a long time 
was remodelled the other day in most satis- 
factory fashion by having put in a 
breadth of white satin on 
broidered a design in jet. 


front 
which was em- 
The front of the 
waist was of soft white chiffon arranged to 
represent a waistcoat, and folded across in 
surplice folds. The waist itself was cut low 
and had two pleated ruffles in the shape of a 
bertha of black over white, but these ruffles 
were made to lie flat against 
the waist by having two 
bands of jet passementerie 
which were crossed in front, 
and the ends were finished 
with jet fringe. <A_ black 
satin gown has also been re- 
modelled in the same style 


DY using a different front 
breadth and altering the 
trimming. 


A very smart and pretty 
dinner gown of black lace 
over yellow is shown on this 
page. The lining is of maize 
silk covered with chiffon of 
the same shade. A deep 
pleated ruffle of the chiffon 
is at the foot. Over this is 
a princesse robe of black fig- 
ured lace finished with yel- 
low lace around the bottom 
of the skirt and around the 
bertha. Over the neck and 
arms is an unlined jetted 
lace, the former cut out in 
a small square. Yellow roses 
are in a bunch on the left 
shoulder, and a half-girdle 
of jet holds the lace into the 
figure at the waist-line. 

A home dinner gown of 
green crépon and cream lace 
is a very good model, the 
long line of the panel of lace 
in the front making the 
wearer look tall and slight. 
There is a bolero of the lace, 
caught together with little 
bows of green velvet 
steel buckles, and _half- 
sleeves and little pointed 
cuffs of the lace also. The 
crépon is gathered in a close 
shirr all around the waist, 
and again at the knees. 


and 














FASHIONS IN FURS FOR MIDWINTER 


HE first cool weather brought out so 
many new furs that it is quite evident 
that this is to be a season when furs 
will be immensely fashionable. In the shops 
there are to be seen garments entirely of fur 
that cost a small fortune, but there are also 
medium-length and short jackets of Persian 
lamb and seal-skin that are much cheaper 
than they were last year. There are short 


popular, but there is another 
style that is partly a cape, or rather, has a 
short cape collar at the back, with the long 
ends of the fur, that is more generally becom- 
ing. The light gray furs are not as fashion- 
able as they were, excepting with a smart gray 
gown or to wear with children’s jackets and 
suits. The silver fox and the gray lynx are 
Muffs are de- 


sable, are 


used now more for trimmings. 





Eton coats and cidedly larger, 
blouses ; three- quite elaborate in 
quarter - length design,and always 
eoats with half- match the trim- 
fitted backs made mings of the coat 
of the finest Per- or the neck-piece 
sian lamb, so fine of fur. It is still 
that it looks like fashionable to 
moiré silk, and wear a boa with 
trimmed with the animal head, 
narrow jet passe tail, and claws, 
menterie and jet but the long 


There 


buttons. 


are small and 
quite severe 
double - breasted 
jackets that are 


short at the back 
and long in front, 


and have high 
eollar and revers 
faced with sable 
or mink, and 
there are long 
coats made en- 
tirely of sable or 
of mink or of 
seal-skin. Time 
was, and not so 


long ago, that the 
long fur coats, es- 
pecially those of 
seal-skin, 
considered 


were 
quite 
too conspicuous, 
and they have not 
yet been generally 
adopted ; but this 
year 
ably will be used 
more or less. 

The long round 
boas of the shag- 


they prob- 








round boa is most 
fashionable. Bear 
fur is most popu- 
lar for general 
wear, but there is 
no one in the city 
of New York who 
can in any way 
manage to get 
hold of a piece of 
sable who will not 
appear in it this 
year. The hats 
are made of fur 
to match the cos- 
tumes, and both 
the sable and 
chinchilla hats are 
found necessary 
inthe most extrav- 
agant outfits of to- 
day. It is extraor- 
dinary how many 
different designs 
there are in fur 
to wear around 
the neck. There 
are the little old- 
fashioned - looking 








gy furs, like bear 
or so-called Alaska 


collars of sable, 
the high storm 
collars, the 
JaokeT oF Persian LAMB with yoke and collar of seal. straight pieces, 
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Wurtre moree AstraKuan Jacket with collar and cuffs of white satin em- 
broidered with jet; buttons of jet and rhinestones. 


and the gathered and shirred 
ruchings. This last fashion is 
such a fantastic one it seems a 
pity that it should be revived 
again this year, since to any 
one who understands the beau- 
ty of’ fur, its texture and its 
markings are quite ruined 
when it is treated as though it 
were a bit of silk or satin. An 
entire fur garment is very use- 
ful, but it is as popular to have 
a coat or cloak lined with fur 
and with cuffs and collar of 
the fur. This is not for econ- 
omy’s sake, for the linings are 
expensive, but simply following 
out the reign of extravagance 
that is now paramount. 

One very gorgeously rich 
driving coat of Russian sable 
has an odd arrangement of 
the stripes of fur. These are 
vertical in the main body of 
the coat and in the sleeves, but 
around the bottom of the coat 
they are horizontal. The coat 
is one which only a millionaire 
might own, probably, as Rus- 
sian sable has a price almost 
“above rubies.” The shape of 
the coat, however, is a very 
good one, loose and easy for 
carriage wear, or for sleighing 
in real wintry weather. A big 
muff and storm collar make it 
as cozy as can be. 

In contrast to it is a little 
double-breasted Eton jacket of 
white Astrakhan, smooth and 
satiny. This has a high rolled 
collar of white satin embroid- 
ered with jet, and cuffs to 
match. ‘The coat is fastened 
with four big buttons of jet 
and rhinestones. With the 
light cloths that are to be worn 
for reception gowns this win- 
ter, such a jacket will make a 
very striking finish. 

Long collars of otter and sa- 
ble tails in combination, fox, or 
other furs are.much admired. 
There is more warmth in a big 
collar and the long ends like a 
boa than it would seem to 

















FASHIONS IN 
women who have been used 
to wearing fur coats. The 
buckles, heads, and tails that 
adorn these long stole ends 
make them, too, very decora- 
tive as well as comfortable. 
beautiful sets of 
furs for evening wear are 
shown. A cape and big muff 
of pure white fox are one 
novelty. Capes of chinchilla 
combined with gray or white 
chiffon in countless frills and fluffinesses are 
most becoming, and some, too, in a combina- 
tion of the soft brown of stone-marten with 
wood-browns in chiffon are exquisite. 

Some beautiful fur trimmings are used on 
the gowns for the winter. One, of a rich 
blue broadcloth, has the effect of an under- 
skirt of broad-tail Astrakhan shown through 
long, deep V-shaped cuts at the bottom of the 
skirt. These points set in give a pretty ful- 
ness to the foot of the dress, and make it 
extremely rich. The edges of the cloth are 
finished with a band of jet, which is repeated 
on each side of a girdle at the waist, tying 
loosely in front, and falling low on the skirt. 
This girdle is of the ubiquitous Russian gold 
ribbon. A yoke which seems to be all made 
of cloth of gold covered with jet is on the 
bolero, which is a tiny mess-jacket edged 
with the fur. Under this is a blouse of ex- 
quisite cream lace threaded with gold. The 
collar is of the gold and jet in combination, 
with a fold of the around the top. 
Sleeves cut somewhat on a flare come to a lit- 
tle below the elbow, where they are finished 
with a band of the gold and jet and a bind- 
ing of fur, and from inside them appear full 
like the The toque to 
match is made largely of the fur, with the 
jet, gold ribbon, and lace all appearing in its 
composition. 


Some 


lace 


lace sleeves blouse. 


In jackets of velvet and fur there are some 
striking effects. One of ruby-red velvet has 
the yoke, points on the tops of the sleeves, and 
the high collar made all of white moiré As- 


trakhan outlined with jet, and a charming 
little toque to match. A combination of 
green velvet with Persian lamb, and some 


touches of gold here and there, is effective, 
and some long driving coats of biscuit cloth 
have broad collars and facings of sable and 
beaver which are immensely becoming. 

An opera cloak of lace over blue satin has 
a big rolled storm collar of fur and broad 
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FOR 
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Prrsian-Laws Ooat in plain half-fitted shape, with collar of 
sable. 


lapels which run off into a band all around 
the cloak. The fur is unplucked otter, whose 
rich brown contrasts extremely well with the 
blue groundwork of the garment. On a pale 
green velvet cloak is a collar and a perfect 
eataract of tails of soft white fox. The 
whole cloak is lined with pure white fur, and 
a design of silver paillettes on the green vel- 
vet gives a glisten as the wearer moves. 

Tiny edges of beaver and Alaska sable are 
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LONG STOLK-suAPE FUR COLLAR with heads and tails for ornaments. 
Fox OR BEAR SKIN BOA AND MUFF in newest style. 
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much used on house gowns 
as well as on cloths for re- 
ception use. Ermine is 
used, too, on gowns for 
state occasions, but not to 
a great extent. 

Waisteoats of  seal-skin 
and otter are used in cloth 
gowns, and the short Eton 
jackets of fur are as popular 
as ever. These will be much 
used with golf skirts, as, 
after a brisk game on the 
links, a warm wrap is need- 
ed driving home through the 
early dusk of autumn after- 
noons. Some of these jack- 
ets, with military decoration 
of frogs and cords in silk 
and jet, are very smart, 
made of Persian lamb or 
broadtail. 

Some wonderfully fine 
fox-skins have been shown 
in the better fur-shops in 
New York recently, skins of 
such exquisite quality that 
the prices for boa and muff 
run up into thousands of 
dollars. The colors as well 
as the quality of the skins 
are remarkable. -The black 
were, perhaps, the finest; but 
skins of white, gray, and a 
most unusual brown were 
shown. In long boas with 
no decoration, or those with 
a head at one end, these are 
about the smartest furs one 
ean own for the coming 
season’s wear. 

On children’s coats er- 
mine is used more than any 
other fur.just now. Sut, 
of course, a trimming of er- 
mine, even when simple and 
narrow, is an expensive lux- 
ury unless one has a set of 
the fur among the family 
heirlooms. Beaver is used 
on dark-colored eoats for 
little girls, and some Astra- 
khan. A charming little 
coat of scarlet broadcloth 
has military frogs, and bind- 
ing of Persian lamb. 
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Reoberlson 





Drivine coat of Russian sable with original arrangement of the stripes in the 
fur 
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Opera ovoak Of heavy white lace over turquoise satin, banded with otter, and having a full, deep frill of lace all around. 
CLOAK OF KUBY P£AU De 801K with embroidery of gold and red stones on the front panel; collar of white lamb’s-wool 
with jewelled embroidery. 























OPERA AND CARRIAGE CLOAKS 


NOTICEABLY well- 

dressed woman, who 

is known to have a 
limited bank account, but 
whose taste in dress is un- 
questioned, has one or two 
rules that she considers 
valuable in preserving a 
smart appearance. She says 
it is always necessary to 
have a becoming hat,a smart 
street gown, a becoming 
tea gown, and a very swell 
opera cloak, and on these 
four articles of dress the 
major part of the dress al- 
lowance would best be ex- 
pended, for home dressmak- 
ing can accomplish whatever 
else is required. The opera 
cloak of the present day is 
such a very gorgeous gar- 
ment that if a new one has 
to be furnished every year 
it would be difficult for wo- 
men generally to purchase 
it, but, fortunately, the be- 
comingness is the main 
point to be considered, and 
this, let it be said sub rosa, 
can often be compassed at 
a small cost. But the gar- 
ment must be warm enough. 
The most luxurious opera 
cloaks are lined throughout 
with fur. Some women ob- 
ject to fur as a lining, as 
they think that the hairs 
occasionally rub off on the 
gown underneath; but this 
difficulty is soon done away 
with by using an added lin- 
ing of brocade. All even- 
ing cloaks and wraps should 
have a white lining, or, if 
not white, some light color. 
Then there must be an in- 
terlining of fur or wool- 
wadding. The difficulty is in 
having the lining so put in 
as not to make a too bulky 
effect around the waist or 
over the shoulders. This sea- 
son the cloaks are long, as 





Evenine o1oak of black satin with two stole-shaped bands of black and 
white brocaded velvet; collar of gray fur and yoke of white lace. 
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are the coats, and while both are fashionable, 
the coat is considered the smartest. The 
half-fitting back and the front 
are the favorite combination, but over the 
shoulders the garment is most carefully fit- 
ted. Yokes of lace, gold, silver, or jewelled 
embroidery are used, as are also double and 
triple capes and capuchin hoods. The high 


loose low se 


flaring collar faced with fur or lace or both 





MavveE 8aTin PeTTiooAT With bands of entre-deux in pattern on the ruffle. 
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is quite the most becoming, and there should 
always be a big bow at the throat, of lace or 
chiffon. On some of the coats there is a bow 
of fur, tied just as though it were ribbon, and 
with long ends, but this is a little hard and 
not always becoming. Wide flounces of lace 
or accordion-pleated chiffon with full ruch- 
ings at either edge are put around the cloak 
and up the front. The sleeves are in shaw! 
shape with puffed under- 
like a 
sleeves, and are always 
large enough at the arm- 
hole not to in way 
injure the gown that is 
worn underneath. Bro- 
eade, satin, velvet, cloth, 
and lace are all used this 
year, and in every possi- 
ble shade. There are also 
cloth cloaks that are long- 
er than the 
capes, and one 
quarter - length 
that is much 

is made on 
lines as the 
Of course 


sleeves, bishop’s 


any 


ordinary 
three- 
coat 
admired 
the 
long 
everything 


same 


ones. 


about an evening wrap 
must always be fresh and 


neat, and look as dainty 
as possible, while it must 
invariably be large 
enough not to look as 
though economy had 
been consulted in the 
amount of material used, 
and furthermore should 
be of some becoming 
color. 


In spite of the tirade 
against the fallibility of 
the silk petticoat, it is as 
necessary to well- 


ever. 


every 
hanging gown as 
The thing to do 
seems to be to recognize 
the fact that there 
very few silk petticoats 
that will wear well, and 
consequently it is better 
to have several. It is 
really a well-known fact 
that it is a better plan 
not to wear a silk petti- 
coat every day, but, as 


only 


are 








OPERA AND 
in the case of shoes, to keep several on hand 
and change from one to the other so that 
it is only the first outlay that is trying. 
The gowns this winter, made as they are to 
fit close around the hips, require that the pet- 
ticoat shall be accurately fitted. The best 
model is the one that was introduced in the 
summer, that fastening at the side and with 
six or eight narrow pleats in the back, stitch- 
ed down quite a little way below the waist. 
The petticoat itself is on a narrow yoke which 
is cut well down in front and always worn 
slipped under the hook on the front of the 
corset. The materials of which these petti- 
coats are made are brocade and satin instead 
of silk, and 
be lined 
cloth to 
enough. 


these, for winter wear, should 
with thin flannel or 
make them warm 
The gathered or ac- 
cordion-pleated flounces cut on 
the bias and finished with pink- 
ed ruchings are the best finish 
around the foot, the flounces 
with rows of cordings having 


albatross 


proved a snare and delusion, 
the silk wears so soon through, 
and then shows. To 
give the desired width in many 
of the ready-made petticoats, 
as well as in those that are 
narrow silk, a good 
plan is to insert a gusset at 
either side of the front breadth 
about half-way down the skirt. 
This prevents a great deal of 
wear and tear, as it gives width 
where most needed. 


the cord 


made of 


For gener- 
al street wear, the silk petti- 
coats are universally worn now, 
made of plain colors. A smart 
skirt of black silk has a bias 
flounce trimmed with a myriad 
of tiny tucks, the stitching of 
which is white silk, 
while a good skirt in heliotrope 
taffeta has bias points of heavy 
black lace and black lace ruffles 
trimming a bias flounce. 

Odd designs for the trim- 
ming of petticoats are, of 
course, hailed with delight, the 


done in 


woman who has many being 
naturally soon weary of the 
same old ruffles and_ tucks. 


Fantastic arrangements of in- 
sertion and lace on the ruffle 
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are the usual variations. Double ruffles, bias 
tucked ruffles, ruffles with milliners’ folds of 
satin and ruches of mousseline de soie are 
seen. The close fit around the top and the 
extreme fulness of width around the feet are 
the two main points to be considered. When 
economy must be consulted there are ways 
and ways of making the necessary silk petti- 
coats without great expense. For instance, a 
black satin or brocade gown which has grown 
shiny with long use is the best of founda- 
tions, and will last indefinitely. Ruffles of a 
good quality of taffeta are the best of trim- 


ming for the bottom. If this is not possible, 


the old satin breadths that were not needed in 
making over into a petticoat may be cut bias, 
lined with a good cotton lining, and used. 





Goren skirt of brocade satin in green leaves on wood-brown ground; 
folds of black satin in curves on ruffle. 
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PARISIAN BREAKFAST JACKET 
OT in several years have so many at- 
tractive garments for the dressing- 
room been devised as during the present 
Some novel forms of matinées and 
dressing-sacques already have appeared in this 
department, and to our list of available pur- 
patterns of this i 
added that of a late Parisian fancy, which has 
been illustrated in a previous 
issue of Harper’s Bazar. It 
is published in pattern form 
at the request of many of cur 
subscribers. 


season. 


chasable character is now 


There is a sugges- 
tion in this dainty garment otf 
the more elegant short robes of 
the Japanese women; but the 
modifications it received 
at the hands of our designers 
give it a 


has 


desir- 


able Occidental 
style of its own. 
A prettier model 
could not be 
chosen from 
which to make 
up a Christmas 
gift that is sure 
to be highly en- 
joyed by the 


fortunate recipi- 
ent. 

render- 
ings are given of 
the design; the 
first the 
garment made of 
white cashmere edged with 
gold galloon and _ interlaced 
with a pale blue twist; the sec- 
ond a treatment of Persian silk 
banded with ribbons. The pos- 
sibilities of embellishing this 
model are innumerable. If 
made of cashmere in solid color 
a silk of contrasting shade 


Two 


shows 












should be employed for lining, and either 
Kunstseide or gilt braids should be used as 
border for sleeves and body of the gown. 


Where Persian silk is chosen, the lining 
should be of veiling or albatross cloth, the 
border of some braid novelty or bands of rib- 
bon laid on softly over a sheet of perfumed 
cotton batting. The process has been de- 
scribed in 2 previous paper. Pompadour or 
Dresden patterned ribbons may be employed 
effectively upon plain cashmere, 
or plain satin ribbon may be 
embroidered down the centre 
with a coral or feather stitch 
with highly satisfactory results. 
Eyelet holes should be worked 
through the border at the open- 
ings of the sleeves and at the 
neck, and fine silk cords be in- 
troduced as fastenings. Or 


small gilt but- 
tons may be 
placed at inter- 
vals, and the 


laced effect sim- 
ply be simulated 
upon the sleeves. 
In this case one 
side of the front 
fastenings neces- 
sarily must be 
left loose so that 
the loops from 
the right side 
may be slipped 
over the buttons 
on the left por- 
tion. 

The cost of 
this exclusive 
pattern in any 
of the available 
sizes is 25 cents. 


The 


parts com- 

PARISIAN BREAKFAST JACKET. prised are one- 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 339. half of back, one 
See advertirement in back pages front and one 








CUT PAPER 


single-piece sleeve. The hang of the garment 
is unusually pretty, and the making-up pre- 
sents no difficulties to the amateur dress- 
maker. Even a fitting may be dispensed with 
when the figure for which the garment is 
destined is of fairly regular proportions, and 
when the size of pattern has been selected 
earefully. Incidentally it may be said that 
Harper’s Bazar patterns, to use the 
term employed so wittily by one of our 
readers, are made “ for people with flesh 

and blood on their bones,” hence they 

are made in full sizes. 

Pattern No. 339 will 

yards of cashmere 44 inches wide, or 5 
yards of India silk 24 to 27 
for person of medium size. 


require 21% 


inches wide 7 


When the several portions of garment 
have been stitched together the edges 
should be “ stayed ” around with a band 
of soft muslin or fine crinoline basted 
earefully around and fitted exactly to 
the outlines of the edge of the matinée. This 
treatment (always followed by professional 
workers) provides a body upon which the 
chosen border may be placed without diffi- 
culty. In placing braid around the edges of 
any garment the surface of the latter should 
be held taut while the braid is allowed to lie 
easily upon it without the 
slightest. When wool braid is employed upon 
out-door dresses or skirts this should be de- 
cidedly fuller than the surface upon which it 
lies, as a shrinkage is sure to occur in such 
trimming if exposed often to damp air. 


stretching in 


NEW STUDIO APRON 
NOVELTY in our cut paper pattern de- 
partment is an apron that may be made 

to serve many purposes, according to the ma- 
terial out of which it is fashioned. For the 
studio (and the model is especially dainty 
for artistic whether they be 
modelling or brush and pencil work) brill- 
iantine or fancy linen will be found most 
suitable, although a light-weight denim 
without stiffness may be made up prettily 
and offers a sufficient resistance to the figure 
to enable the wearer to secure at her will a 
tight-fitting peasant-belt effect. For the sew- 
ing-room gray pongee or écru silk or black 
China silk will be preferred. For the dainty 
modern woman whose kitchen is conducted 
on the hygienic rules now so generally dis- 
the 
combining 


occupations, 


seminated, garment is a 


happy 


particularly 


idea, artistic lines with 
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NEW STUDIO 


APRON. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 340. 
See advertisement in back pages. 


most practical proportions. It may be made 
of French gingham, of plain-toned linens, or 
of white ecambrie, and elaborated with fancy 
embroidery stitch. Clad in an apron of this 
kind even the most fastidious need have no 
misgivings or fears as to her attractive ap- 
pearance when “caught unawares” by the 
unexpected or unannounced visitor. It is 
an ideal form for office uses, and if made of 
material the same color as the gown generally 
worn, it may become a very pretty addition 
to an ordinary costume. Galatea or farmer’s 
satin would be the best medium to use in 
the making up of this model for office uses. 
The pattern one-half of the 
skirt, marked to show exact position for the 


“ 


comprises 
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BACK VIEW OF 


JACKET NO. 339. 


placing of the pocket; one pocket; one back; 
one-half of the peasant belt; one-half of the 
full front and the necessary bands for staying 
the arm’s-eye and the neck of the garment. 
The peasant belt extends only to the side 
back seam. The pattern is in one piece and 
provides for a shaped front seam and a dart 
seam that may be taken in or let out to meet 
individual needs. The upper part of the 
front of the apron is gathered into the belt 
after the manner of the baby waists, but the 
back is plain and requires no special direc- 
tions. The belt may be made with or without 
whalebones, but it will be worth while to 
introduce these when the apron is madé of 
silk, of dark brilliantine, of heavy linens, or 
of any fabric that will not require frequent 
laundering. Silesia, not too highly stiffened, 
is an excellent fabric for the studio apron, 
and silver-gray and golden-brown are both 
admirable shades for such purpose. 

Sleeves may be adjusted at will in the new 
garment. These, if long, should also be made 
full, especially about the elbow, in order that 
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a free movement of the arm may be possible 
at all times. If a removable sleeve is de- 
sired an admirable pattern for same will be 
found in “Grandma Sleeve,” No. 312 in our 
pattern list. Whatever the material chosen 
for the apron the dainty effect will be height- 
ened by making the sleeves of the same, ex- 
cept in the event of the design being used 
for a silk sewing apron. In the latter case 
sheer white cambric or nainsook will be most 
appropriate. Sleeves of these materials may 
be freshened as often as necessary. They 
should be banded at the wrist, and fastened 
there by a button and loop. A finish of 
feather-stitching or of a fancy braid around 
the neck and armholes will be found a decided 
addition. 

To make this apron of material 30 inches 
wide (such as Galatea and linen) will require 
64% yards for figure of 36 inches bust mea- 
sure; of silk 24 inches wide, 9 yards; of brill- 
iantine 50 inches wide 334 yards will be re- 
quired. The price of the pattern is 25 cents. 
Full hems are allowed in all sizes. 





BACK VIEW 


OF APRON NO. 340. 
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BY MARGARET 


ERHAPS no better evidence of the 

broad policy of the Pennsylvania fed- 

eration can be given than its title, which 
is the State Federation of Pennsylvania Wo- 
men, nor merely of Women’s Clubs. As Mrs. 
Campbell, the president, says, “ Our State is 
so large, and its interests so diversified, that 
our women need to be brought together in a 
common bond to learn unity in its fullest 
This the State 


sense. 


HAMILTON WELCH 


for entertainment. This enables the conven- 
tion to visit towns where, as in this instance, 
but one federated club exists. The Clio Club, 
of Williamsport, was the receiving club of 
the federation, and most hospitably fulfilled 
its duties. Mrs. Campbell is the newly elected 
president of the federation, succeeding Mrs. 
Horace Brock, who has stepped from the ac- 
tive presidency to the honorary, and whose 

interest in the federa- 





federation is surely 
In her address 
recent 


= ae | 


doing. 
at the annual 
meeting at Williams- 
Mrs. Campbell 
said further, “ In sum- 
ming up the result of 
this, our fifth year of 
organization, we find 
much to congratulate 


port, 








tion work is not in the 
least decreased by her 
change of office. Mrs. 
Campbell, through the 
three days of the meet- 
ing, demonstrated 
clearly by her tact and 
skill her fitness for the 
position. The usual 
programme was varied 








ourselves upon, little this year by giving 
to be deplored, and one evening to purely 
some few lessons by musical and _ literary 
which we will do well enjoyment. At this, 
to profit.” the chief number on 

Four clubs were ad- the programme was a 
mitted to the associ- most artistic reading 
ation during the last of Stephen Phillip’s 
year—the Travellers’ Paola and Francesca. 
Club, of Meadville; “To one who has 
the Irving Club, of been observant of the 
Punxsutawney ; the growth of these organ- 
Woman’s Club, of izations,” writes a 
Swarthmore, and the member, “the key- 
Civic Club, of Blooms- note of this annual 
burg. The federation MRS. E. L. CAMPBELL, meeting was most no- 
now counts one hun- President of State Federation of Pennsylvania Women. ticeable. In all the 
dred and sixteen clubs, club reports the idea 


with an aggregate membership of one hun- 
dred and thirteen thousand women. Its fifth 
annual meeting, occupying three days of last 
month, was a very successful one. Having in- 
haled the atmosphere of practical independ- 
ence which is rapidly surrounding all women’s 
work, the authorities decided last winter that 
henceforth the federation should not ask 


of self-culture and self-helpfulness was pres- 
ent, but it had become secondary to a spirit 
of altruism which gave testimony to splendid 
achievements throughout the entire State. 
The subjects of Women Workers, Domestic 
Science, and kindred topics were presented 
by trained representatives of national socie- 
ties, and the discussions following were con- 
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ducted by bright women of practical experi- 
ence. The gentlemen of the town gave 
evidence of their interest in the convention 
by hearty co-operation and assistance; by at- 
tendance upon the sessions, and by bringing 
this most successful meeting to a close with 
a brilliant reception at the Ross Club. 
The other officers are: three vice-presidents 
Eastern District, Mrs. G. D. Cross, of Ches- 
ter; Central District, Mrs. W. D. Crocker, of 
Williamsport; Western District, Miss K. C. 
McKnight, of Allegheny; secretary, Miss M. 
K. Garrison, of Philadelphia; treasurer, Mrs. 
S. G. Hamsher, of Bradford. 
HE great bazar which is to be held in 
New York in Madison Square Garden 
the first week in December, under the auspices 
of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, promises to be a very imposing 
affair. The object is thus announced: “ It 
has been a latent plan of the National Associ- 
ation for some years to try a national bazar. 
The object is to secure as large a fund as 
possible for doing national work, for all the 
States, under the auspices of the officers of 
the National Association. It is desired that 
the suffragists in all the States of the Union 
shall contribute of their time and talent to 
this common effort, and that when the receipts 
have been secured, every State, through its 
the national 
shall have a vote as to how this money shall 
be expended.” In addition it is expected that 
the bazar will prove an excellent 
ment of the suffrage cause throughout 
country. 


representation in convention, 


advertise- 
the 
Its promoters are, many of them, 
women of trained business ability, and it is 
to be conducted as a business enterprise which 
it is hoped will be an object-lesson of the 
efficiency of women to manage affairs. It will 
also afford an opportunity for individual sym- 
pathizers with the cause—those who have not 
allied themselves with any special branch of 
its effort—to contribute to the treasury. Ev- 
ery State in the Union will contribute. Many 
will have independent booths which will be 
in charge of delegates from those States. 
Kach State is to be accorded all the space 
it desires, as there is an abundance for all. 
The bazar committee builds the booths at 
its own expense. Enough of the details are 
already announced to insure a brilliant show- 
ing. Tennessee will decorate her booth with 
eotton; Louisiana with sugar-cane; 
cones, Christmas trees, and wreaths will adorn 


pine 
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the Maine booth, and Ohio will have curtains 
and draperies of buckeyes. Kansas proposes 
to make a fine display of her corn product, 
and other exhibits will be similarly typical. 
A large collection of books by women authors 
will be displayed, and a fine loan collection 
of paintings is promised. Where States for- 
warding contributions cannot send on attend- 
ants or salespeople, these will be supplied 
by the committee. The expense of transpor- 
tation of goods to New York must be borne 
by the senders, but cartage after the city is 
reached will be paid for out of the bazar 
fund. Mail packages may be sent to National 
Ileadquarters, 2008 American Tract Society 
Building, New York city, up to the opening 
day, December 3. After that they should be 
addressed direct to the Madison Square Na- 
tional Suffrage Bazar. Some of the regula- 
tions governing the enterprise are worthy of 
note as somewhat unusual in similar schemes. 
No goods will be received which may only 
be sold on commission. No liquors or to- 
baeco will be received as contributions from 
any State or person; no lottery devices will be 
allowed, and no chances will be sold on any 
article. A brief programme of music, recita- 
tions, tableaux, or addresses will be presented 
each afternoon and evening of the six days 
through which the bazar will last. For any 
additional information apply to National 
Headquarters, or to Mrs. P. D. Hackstaff, No. 
282 Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn, or Mrs. Mari- 
ana Chapman, 160 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, 
who, with Mrs. Carry Chapman Catt, the 
president, constitute the central committee 
of arrangements. 


HE ticket made up by the women of 

central New York to present to the State 
Federation next week is headed by Mrs. Emil 
Kuichling, of Rochester. Mrs. Kuichling is 
prominently identified with club and philan- 
thropic work in the western part of the State, 
and will undoubtedly make a strong running. 
There is a most natural feeling that another 
section of the State rather than the eastern 
should be represented in the chief office of the 
federation. Mrs. Zabriskie herself recognizes 
this, but her candidacy is so strong that she is 
willing to let the delegates decide by their 
votes if they are willing to overlook, in her 
favor, the geographical location of her resi- 
dent city. As has been said, Brooklyn, al- 
though separated from New York by a nar- 
row river only, is quite distinct in its club 
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interests, and it might almost be said its club 
ideas. Mrs. Zabriskie would represent an en- 
tirely new element in the federation, and her 
familiarity with the routine of its work gain- 
ed through her vice-presidency, together with 
her other qualifications, fit her excellently for 
the office. If the choice should narrow to the 
two candidates, Mrs. Kuichling and Mrs. Za- 
briskie, members of the federation may rest 
Either 
woman will make an admirable president. 


content whichever way the vote goes. 


EBRASKA club-women took something 

of a departure in their recent annual 
State Federation meeting at Lincoln. This was 
the introduction at the Household Economic 
Association of the masculine point of view. 
Home-making from a Father's Stand-point 
was the title of a very practical address made 
to the federation by a Lincoln clergyman— 
Rev. F. L. Wharton. Another interesting 
paper read at this was upon the 
subject, Are Cooking-school Methods Practi- 
cal in Every-day Life? 
the auspices of 


session 


The meeting, under 
the educational department 


of the federation, was comprehensive and 
valuable. It presented as a general subject, 
The Public Schools of Ne hbraska, which 
were then severally considered from the 


stand-point of a mother, a teacher, the County 
Superintendent, and the School Board. The 
art session considered the subject of Pottery, 
under the sub-topies of Prehistoric Pottery 
and the Potteries of the United States. The 
music committee pursued the same general 
outline by papers on the Folk-songs of the 
American Characteristic Melo- 


Indians and 


dies of the American Negro. 


| erste the example of the Milwau- 
kee women, whose flourishing Consum- 
ers’ League has already been told of in this 
department, the 
about to effect a similar organization. 


women of Providence are 
At the 
annual meeting of the Rhode Island branch 
of the National Council, in November, Mrs. 
Florence Kelly, the national organizer, is ex- 
pected to be present, and the league will be- 
come an established fact. Preliminary steps 
have already been taken, investigation show- 
ing that many of the conditions in Providence 
shops are very favorable. There is plenty of 
work, however, for the services of a league, 
and one will be in active operation at an early 
date. The good work done by such organiza- 
tions elsewhere has borne fruit. 
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HE Woman’s Luncheon Club, which was 

opened in New York a fortnight ago, has 
achieved success almost at a bound. Its pret- 
ty rooms in the very heart of the shopping 
district on West Twenty-third Street, a half 
minute from Broadway, are daily thronged 


with delighted members. The list already 
touches close upon two thousand, and is 
rapidly growing. Mrs. Harry B. Smith, 


wife of the well-known librettist, and Mrs. 
Arthur Farragut Townsend, wife of the vice- 
president of the Manhattan Rubber Com- 
pany, are the active managers and the chief 
promoters of the enterprise. The idea came 
to them, as it has come to many other women 


struggling in crowded restaurants in that 
district, that such a club was needed and 


could be supported. 
of our convictions,” 


“We had the courage 
said one of the managers, 
“and pushed the idea to the point of experi- 
ment. Our husbands with advice 
and suggestions, but the financial responsibil- 
ity and the superintendence of every detail 
of establishing we 


aided us 


have assumed entirely. 
Some of our friends find it difficult to under- 
stand just why we have done it. It is be- 
cause we have the leisure and see the need 
that the enterprise attracted us. 
embarks in 


A man who 
scheme does not 
have to explain to his social circle that he 
has other means of support; he simply under- 


some business 


takes and goes on undertaking whatever en- 
him promising. But we 
have had an idea back of simply proving that 
When it 
reaches that stage, if we find ourselves ready 
to give up, it will be to put it into 
the hands of women who need the income but 
lack the opportunity to establish 


terprises seem to 
the scheme could be self-supporting. 
easy 


a business. 
For the present, however, we are simply try- 
ing to afford an attractive and thoroughly 
comfortable luncheon club the 
New York and _= suburban The 


for some of 
women.” 


. rooms are simply but artistically fitted, and 


every appointment of the place indicates that 
taste and eare have been generously expend- 
ed. A cozy lounging-room occupies one end 
of the restaurant hall, where one may wait 
comfortably if the tables are filled, or rest 
for a while when luncheon is over. The fur- 
niture has been specially designed for the 
club, and the china and other table belongings 
with direct reference to their sur- 
roundings. Afternoon tea is served every day 
after four o’clock. The cuisine is admirable, 
and the service like that of a private house. 


chosen 
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NECK-WEAR FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BY EMMA 


| 

© much attention is now being paid to 

the dressing of one’s neck, that a few il- 
lustrations showing simple but up-to- 
date collar trimmings may not be unwelcome. 
No daintier gift for the feminine friend, 
young or old, could be selected, compatible 
with a moderate income and a little leisure 


time. And to the woman with a long list of 
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friends, to whom she wishes to give some 
little token of her affection, these dainty neck 
trimmings must surely appeal. 

They are simple, inexpensive, easy to fash- 
ion, and are both stylish and pretty. 

In the following individual explanations 
no mention is made of the neck-bands_ to 


which the respective laces and ribbons are at- 


3 


LOUISE 


HAUCK ROWE 
the neck for which the collarette is in- 
tended. 

I may state here that all the dimensions 
given are for a twelve-and-one-half-inch col- 
lar, which means a thirteen-inch neck-band, 
and materials must be increased or diminish- 
ed accordingly. 

One-half inch is generally allowed at the 
centre front, though in some cases it is de- 





1.—IMITATION VALENCIENNES. 


sirable to make the edges meet at the cen- 
tre; and it depends entirely upon the indi- 
vidual taste whether any space is allowed at 
the back, or whether the halves of the collar- 
ette meet. 

The illustrations show so plainly just what 
is needed, and how these little collarettes are 
made, that no special explanation seems ne- 
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tached. Fine lawn is very desirable for these, 
as it is soft and will not irritate the throat, 
and at the same time will not be bulky. These 
bands are simply (folded) oblong strips, about 
and one-half inches wide by thirteen 
to fifteen inches long. The length, you will 
understand, must depend upon the size of 


one 


2.—ORGANDIE WITH EDGE OF BEADING, 


cessary beyond a few hints as to material re- 
quired. 

Illustration No. 1 is made of a very fine 
imitation Valenciennes lace, of which one 
ean find such very pretty designs—designs 
similar in pattern to the real Valenciennes. 
Eleven inches of insertion are required and 
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EMBROIDERED EDGING. 
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eighteen inches of the edging, thus allowing 
tive and one-half inches insertion and nine 
inches edging for each half of the collarette, 
if I may so designate it. 

Illustration No. 2 shows a collarette of fine 
organdie—almost little scrap left over 
from a gown would do—trimmed with bead- 
through which is run the narrowest 
width of black velvet ribbon. Eighteen inch- 


any 


ing, 
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quired, and two strips of lawn, one and one- 
half by six and one-half inches. 

Illustration No. 6 plain hem- 
stitched collarette with a simple design in 
drawn-work—so simple that the illustration 
is sufficiently explanatory. The lawn re- 
quired will be two strips one and one-half 
by seven inches. 

The threads of 


shows a 


the lawn are drawn out 





NO, 4.——-HEM-STITCHED ORGANDIE. 


es of beading and ribbon are required; and 
for each half of the collarette the organdie 
should measure one inch, by five and three- 
quarter inches. 

Illustration 
of dainty embroidered edging, turned neat- 
ly and squarely at the corners, eighteen inch- 
es being required. 


No. 3 shows a collarette made 
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one way from a space of a quarter of an inch 
wide or less, and with a needle and fine thread 
a bunch of six threads is caught back, -form- 
ing the pattern, which, by-the-way, is gene- 
rally, by needlewomen, called “ matrimony.” 
More elaborate designs in drawn-work may be 
used, and feather-stitching in linen thread 
or silk makes a pretty, dainty finish. 


a 
has 





NO. 5.—LINEN LAWN 


Illustration No. 4 shows a collarette of 
plain hem-stitched organdie, which is so much 
admired and worn by elderly women. For 
each half of the collarette a strip of organ- 
die, one and one-half inches by seven inches, 
will be required. In hem-stitching fine organ- 
die, either the finest thread 


very must be 


AND 


VALENCIENNES LACE. 

little collars, mounted on silk or 
satin stocks, are a very practical gift, and 
one in which much taste may be displayed. 
Again, a collection of them might be made 
and enclosed in a pretty box or in a scented 
silk case,.and sent as a present. 

In another number will be given illustra- 


These 
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WITH 


used, or better still, but more tedious work, 
ravelled threads of the organdie. 

Illustration No. 5 is made of very sheer 
linen lawn, hem-stitched daintily and trim- 
med with a very narrow edging of Valen- 
ciennes lace, twenty inches of lace being re- 
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tions and explanations of several more collar- 
ettes, and it is hardly necessary to state that 
what is explained in Part I. will not be ex- 
plained in Part II., and vice versa—in other 
words, each part is more or less dependent 
upon the other. 
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TALKS ON FRIENDSHIP 
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BY MARGARET 


HE friendships of women are 

among the most 
stimulating, and _ satisfying 
experiences of their lives. 
Sometimes begun in early 
youth, perhaps in the school- 
room or in college, they are of warp and woof 
stout enough to resist the wear and tear of 
changing seasons, to endure the rough vicissi- 
tudes of life, and abide in undimmed fresh- 
ness, a precious possession, when the women 
have the gray hair and bent shoulders of old 
age. Such a friendship was that of Maria 
Hare and Lucy Stanley, the long course of 
which has been recorded, partly in their own 
partly in the cynical 
gossip of the veteran biographer, Augustus 
> a 4 Hare. As slips of girlhood, fair, lis- 
some, beautiful, these congenial souls loved 
one another; and through marriage, through 
widowhood, through and distance, 
unto the venerable and dignified years beyond 
the tranquil seventies, they loved and trust- 
ed and confided in one another still. Their 
friendship was hardly singular. In our per- 
sonal observation many of us can verify it, 
and any judicious critic must regard it as 
typical and by no means extraordinary. Few 
villages, few circles of neighbors, few college 
rolls and club registers but can show exam- 
ples, equally beautiful and equally lasting, of 
friendship existing between women. 

The late Mary L. Booth, known and loved 
by a very wide group of friends and admirers, 
lived for years with her beloved alter ego, 
Mrs. Annie Wright, each sharer of the other’s 
thoughts, each the other’s complement. Fa- 
mous socially as were Miss Booth’s Saturday 
evenings, when the sweet, serene, gentle wo- 
man, unbending from the exacting cares of 
her editorship, entertained in her drawing- 
room artists, travellers, poets, essayists, and 
other charming people, their success was not 
altogether due to the attractive personality 
and magnetic cordiality of the hostess-in- 
chief. Ever present, ever courteous and win- 
some. the lady who seconded Miss Booth, who 


elevating, 








correspondence, and 


absence 
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paid Miss Booth’s calls for her, and smooth- 
ed the pathway for her feet, did much to con- 
tribute to the success and delight of those 
never-to-be-forgotten hours. The two wo- 
men were very dissimilar in appearance, in 
disposition, and in manner, yet they had that 
subtle likeness too which is often discover- 
ed in intimate friends, a something quite dif- 
ferent from the likeness due to consanguin- 
ity. When the one passed on beyond the 
river, the other soon followed. It seemed as 
if they could not live apart. 

Friendship between women is not neces- 
sarily built upon early acquaintance. My 
dearest friend may have been unknown to me 
a year ago, vet time and education and cir- 
cumstance and environment, may have been 
bringing us together for a score of years. 
The friendships into which women drift 
during a summer in the mountains or when 
idling about Europe are sometimes not mere 
ephemera, but have the permanence of the 
house built upon the rock. Your friend must 
to some extent at least sympathize with you 
in pursuits and aims. Your point of view 
and hers must not be alien. You may dis- 
agree in opinion, but in sentiment you must 
meet or you cannot coalesce in friendly rela- 
tionship. For friends must neither be like 
ivory balls, smooth and polished and detach- 
ed, nor like soap bubbles, iridescent, ethe- 
real, and volatile, nor like thistles, bristling 
with needle-thrusting points on every side. 
Somewhere there must needs be the recipro- 
city of congenial wish and acquiescent word, 
the bond of union which unites and grows 
even stronger as two go on the road of life 
together. 

I speak of friendship between two, because 
in this comradeship the closest intimacy is 
alone possible. But there are wider circles 
of friendliness, groups of threes and fours, 
who gravitate together, and are helpful and 
loyal, each contributing something to the 
common fund of pleasure. Friends should 
have the preparation of education along con- 
genial and level lines, so-that there may be 











A WRITER’S FANCY 


mutual understanding. Your friend need 
not enjoy the same school of painting or the 
same elevated style of music which pleases 
you, nor need you both read the same books; 
but for friendship’s fullest harmony you 
must both know how to read, and you must 
at least belong to the world in which books, 
music, and art form part of life’s daily bread. 

Between an ignorant maid-servant and a 
highly cultivated great lady there may exist 
a true and faithful friendship, but it will 
not be the friendship of equality. Rather 
will there be reaching down on the one side 
and stretching up on the other, and there 
will be a great gulf of silence which can 
never be Lridged between the two whose train- 
ing and associations have set them far apart. 

In the highest development of feminine 
friendship there must be equality. There 
should not be distrust, or envy, or jealousy. 
These infelicities are fatal flaws, and an ideal 


One may be keen-eyed to discern a friend’s 
weakness, and sincerely compassionate over 
a friend’s errors, but unless asked, and then 
very sparingly, one will not tell a friend her 
faults, nor in any emergency will a truly 
loving and noble friend discuss the foibles 
and defects of her friend with a third person. 
Here obtains the rule of noblesse oblige. 
Among women disparity in age, at least 
after the crudity of youth is past, forms no 
barrier to the most delightful friend- 
ships. What do you care for a handful of 
years if your friend and yourself are con- 
genial, are of that fibre which blends into 
sweet and sympathetic companionship the 
gliding days of time, and which, thank God, 
need not be long interrupted, even by death 
itself? Friendship is fed from an inexhaust- 
ible source, and they who belong to one an- 
other here may well hope to continue the 
intercourse of love and loyalty beyond the 





friendship cannot survive their presence. stars. 
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AS I1T STRIKES AN ONLOOKER 


BY MARRION WILCOX 


Ir seems as though the place were hedged about: 
Searcely the city’s clashing sounds are heard, 

So dense the groves, so wide the lawns outspread 
On all sides of the spot a gardener decks 

With shrubs and flowers set in fairest rows, 

Whose scents delight, whose colors subtly blend. 
Thus, by his fancy screened, he writes his book— 
For all his garden’s in his study dim. 

These are his thoughts he sets out, one by one; 
Marvels of stem and leaf, he shapes them all, 


Intent upon his work with mind secure. 


O well for you, my workman, well for you 


If fancy makes your world and fills it too! 
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Paris, October 27, 1900. 


OTHING is more amusing 
than the confusion of tongues 
on the subject of fashions, as 
7 > the first taste of autumn wine 
: in the air sends the women 
fluttering back to town, like 
frivolous pilgrims to their Mecca, to learn the 
last new tenets from their favorite high-priest. 
“The skirts are full all around!” “ No; they 
are absolutely tight-fitting at the hips!” 
“ The new gowns are Directoire!” “ But they 
are Empire!” “ They are 1830.” And then, 
as a matter of fact, when the bewildered out- 
sider actually sees them in the cloth and silk 
they are one and all of these. The curious 
thing about Paris is that it always has two 
entirely separate currents in style—one con- 
servative,the other extreme. Yesterday morn- 
ing we spent in the Rue de Rivoli at—you 
know where, of course—at the house of the 
man who more than any one else, perhaps, 
tells us what we shall wear in the way of 
tailor-made gowns. And day before yester- 
day we spent in the great houses of the Rue 
de la Paix, and anything more unlike than 
the fashions of the two places it would be 
difficult to find. Who will triumph? Why 
both, of course, according as they suit the in- 
dividual woman. Fashion is made for the 
woman these days, and not woman for the 
fashion. 














” 





One or two generalities we may dwell upon 
even thus early in the season. There seems 
to be a pronounced tendency everywhere tow- 
ards the modifying of the extremely long 
waist-line. There was a time, you know, when 
the waist seemed to extend quite below the 
belt, and its line was a curve like a quarter 
moon. Universally in the new Paris frocks 
you see straight waist-lines. The favorite 
finish at the waist is the little Empire belt. 
This may be three or four inches wide, and 
either straight or girdle-shaped, according to 
fancy. It is generally made of silk. Another 
general feature is the great following of pic- 
turesque robes de style in evening gowns this 
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year. In fact, I have hardly seen a new even- 
ing dress that was not a reproduction of the 
pure style of some other epoch. 

To begin with the new street dresses, the 
most conservative of these have long, sweep- 
ing skirts, with no fulness except in the back, 
where they are often made with two little box 


pleats. A very smart walking dress was in 
dark blue cloth trimmed with black silk 
braid. The skirt had a shaped ruffle made of 


groups of extremely fine tucks, which flared 
a third of the way down. A charming pat- 
tern of fine silk braid was arranged on the 
spaces between the tucks, and brought over 
to form a long point both above and below 
them. The corsage was a bolero, of course. 
At this particular establishment we saw no- 
thing else in the way of coats for suits, and 
it is one of the most fashionable places in 
the world. The dainty little jacket of which 
I am speaking was made with a long point 
in front, and trimmed with the silk braid in 
a pattern. It was worn over a vest of fancy 
silk, tight-fitting like a waistcoat, but draped 
across so that no opening showed in front, 
and so that the material itself formed the belt. 
This particular bolero had rather full sleeves 
tucked on the outside, and gathered into a 
wristband of claret-colored velvet. The turn- 
over collar was also of claret-colored velvet. 
But let me remark that this one model was 
the only one I saw at this house with a fancy 
sleeve, and that in general conservative walk- 
ing dresses seem still to be made after the 
classic tailor style, even as to their sleeves. 

A note of color seems to be very much used 
in cloth gowns, for I noticed a lovely frock, 
also in dark blue cloth, which had burnt 
orange in collar and other accessories, and 
still another had pomegranate brown com- 
bined with it in a charmingly novel manner. 
The seams in the bolero formed a pattern, 
and were overlaid on to the color. Color, 
too, seems to be put in the tablier fronts of 
cloth dresses. A favorite fancy that I saw 
in two or three places, as well as in the Rue 
de Rivoli house, consisted in putting a band 
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ef color in the centre of the skirt, overlap- 
ping the seams of the cloth on to it, and la- 
cing this over with black cord or galloon. 
Heavy braids and galloons and _ brande- 
bourgs are much used on all street gowns. 
One cloth skirt was trimmed with heavy gal- 
loon put on in two tiers. Perpendicular 
strips started from the waistband at inter- 
vals, to stop with points a little above the 
knee, all around the skirt. These points dver- 
lapped a second tier of braid, which finished 
in similar fashion at the bottom of the skirt. 
The coat to this, by way of rare variety, had 
a tiny basque. It trimmed down the 
front with a mass of loops of galioon form- 
ing a thick trimming. A lovely dress of mas- 
tic cloth was quite odd. 


was 


It had four wedge- 
shaped slashes in the skirt, two on either side 
of the skirt, laced across with black silk cord. 
The flowing sleeves were similarly — slashed 
and laced, and the fronts of the bolero had 
the same quaint trimming. 

A real and thoroughly charming novelty 
among the new winter things is a dress made 
of cloth appliquéd on to plush. The low 
temperature of European houses in winter 
creates the taste there for rich soft stuffs for 
robes d’intérieure. You will seldom see the 
Parisian utilizing such a thing as her last 
summer’s foulard as a winter house dress, 
and she uses cloth for home wear to an extent 
that would hardly seem possible at home. So 
I predict great success here for this new fab- 
rie. The cloth is put on in an all-over pat- 
tern; and black on white, and vice versa, red 
and black, and blue and black are among the 
prettiest combinations. A gown in this ma- 
terial particularly noticed was 
made in black and white, the cloth part of 
it black. It had a long, plain front and a 
back trimmed with two deep shaped rufiles. 
The corsage was made with a round yoke of 
white embroidery, in which were pomegran- 
ate threads of silk. 
granate taffeta. 

Once arrived in the Rue de la Paix, you 
would almost have fancied yourself in an- 
other epoch. 
tions of the 


that we 


The belt was of pome- 


It is really one of the sensa- 
season to see the models come 
trailing in in their perplexingly suggestive 
novelties. Look at this 1830 party dress in 
yellow mousseline de flounced to the 
waist! Those who saw “ Barbara Frietchie ” 
in New York, and remember the quaint 
flounced dresses of its old war-times, can 
close their eyes and create without difficulty 


sole 
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the Rue de la Paix in these early autumn 
days. The thin evening skirts are full and 
gathered at the top. They are trimmed with 
deep full ruffles, and the ruffles again are 
edged with tiny silk ruches and fringes. The 
yellow gown had a baby waist trimmed with 
baby blue. Now I think of it, however, the 
baby blue was in an old-fashioned ribbon 
striped with blue and threads of black. A 
sash of the same tied in front, and fell in 
long ends. 

Another evening gown of gauze was 
flounced above the knees, with rutiles trimmed 
with a gauze ribbon in pale yellow, on which 
was the Greek key pattern, was designed in 
a deeper tone. Each frock lovelier 
than the last, and I think with particular 
joy of a misty mauve tulle that reminded you 
of autumn hazes, made with ruffles threaded 
with bayadere stripes of silver, the one at 
the top headed with a garland of pink 


roses. 


seemed 


The most fascinating evening gowns of all, 
however, were the Empire. Specially beau- 
tiful was one in black velvet and silver gauze. 
The under-slip of pale blue satin seemed to 
be gored to the figure like a princesse dress. 
The front of silver gauze followed the gored 
lines instead of floating with that 
dreadful déshabillé effect so often misnamed 
Empire. A band of velvet richly embroider- 
ed with jet finished the top of the décolleté. 
Above this were deep roses. 


loose 


Sut the sleeves 
were perhaps the prettiest thing about the 
gown. They were alternate puffs of gauze 
and black velvet ribbon bands. 

A group of three bands of black velvet 
ribbon went over the shoulders on each side, 
and the sprung from these. They 
came to the elbows, as do those on all the 
evening and ball gowns now. The 1830 tulle, 
mousseline de soie, and gauze gowns had large 
loose flowing sleeves gathered into a very 
large, loose band or ruche at the elbow. On 
all these frocks there were invariably “ pic- 
ture sleeves.” 


sleeves 


Picture sleeves, too, are on the street and 
visiting dresses of the Rue de la Paix. One 
color that much used in 
the models is a sort of crushed strawberry. 
A cloth visiting dress of this was made with 
a very full skirt pleated loosely on to the 
belt all the way around except in the very 
front. The very bottom was edged with fur, 
and little dabs of fur were put on at inter- 
vals all around the skirt. 


seems to be very 


The corsage was 
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a bolero coat trimmed with bands of Oriental 
stuff ending in pointed tabs put on diago- 
nally. A charming little vest turned away at 
the top with fur-bordered revers was worn 
under this. There was a lace collar and cra- 
vat. The sleeves had flowing under-sleeves 
of the Oriental stuff. 

1 noticed one or two frocks which seemed 
to be a mild concession to the box-pleat of 
last year. This was still but covered 
with shirr, which continued nearly all around 
the skirt, giving in this way the necessary 
fulness. Another plain skirt had a_box- 
pleat at the top entirely covered with rows 
of galloon. These, I assure you, were among 
the very latest novelties at the most fashion- 
able houses. But all these gowns were wear- 
ingly, uncompromisingly full. Such yards 
and yards of material went into them, and 
the work which covered them was so conspic- 
uous that they and their prices seemed some- 
thing formidable. 

When you the pretty demi-toi- 
lettes, without which no well-regulated ward- 
robe is complete, again you found nothing 
but “fantaisies.” The newest things were 
Louis XVI. corsages with the deep stiffened 
point which we know so well from our studies 
of the days of Marie Antoinette. These were 
made of flowered and clouded Louis XVI. 
silks, exactly in the style of the epoch, with 
fichu, sleeves—everything. Other dainty 
things were Directoire in style. I recall a 
little silk dinner or reception gown of a sort 
of faded saffron, with larger stripes of little 
lines of white and rose. The belt was that 
of the time—very deep—of black draped taf- 


seen, 


came to 
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feta. Above this the great Directoire revers 
spread out like wings. In front was a fall of 
snowy mousseline de soie. 

No tunics, no draped skirts seem to be 
among the latest things. There are plenty 
of tucked skirts, plenty of pleats laid loosely, 
but not stitched down. In winter costumes 
nothing will be more fashionable than velvet 
gowns with Louis XVI. coats coming just 
to the knee. These are trimmed with fur, 
and finished with lace cravats and jabots. 
Boleros in tiers—two or three little coats, 
one over the other—are very much seen. For 
theatre wear are lovely little lace boleros with 
high Directoire belts and mousseline de soie 
fronts, with lace knots at the bust falling 
in ends upon the skirts. The sleeves in a 
charming model of one of these which I re- 
call were simply lace puffs with black velvet 
run in at the bottom, the lace forming a frill 
below. Under these were long under-sleeves 
of plain mousseline de soie which finished in 
deep turned-back revers of lace, inside of 
which were cuffs falling over the 
hand. I must not forget to speak of the long 
pans or stolelike ends which you see upon 
so many of the latest frocks. One of the 
most exquisite evening dresses I have ever 
seen comes to me among the kaleidoscopic 
memories of the fabrics and styles of the 
season’s openings. This was of pale pink 
mousseline de with an Empire front 
caught into a sort of Greek breastplate made 
in the most exquisitely wrought gold. The 


second 


soie, 


material was left loose in front on either side, 
like wings, and caught at the top into the 
ornament. 
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JEANNETT E COOP E R. 


Ah me! Ah me! It grieves me to remember 
That after every summer-time there’s always a November. 
After all the blueness come the grayness and the rain, 
After all the newness comes the fading-time again. 

Saucy April, full of showers, 

May, the mother of the flowers, 

Sweetheart June, with perfect hours, 

And July, with stately train, 

Brilliant August, cloud uncrossed, 

And sunny glad September, 

‘And sweet and sad* October, go 

And leave us a November. 

Ah me!’ Ah me! ‘It .grieves me to remember 

That after every summer-time there’s always a November. 
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THE GENTLE ART 


1].—THE 
BY CAROLINE 


HE decorations for a dinner 
may be very beautiful to-day 
without being over-elaborate. 
Our ideas of what is really ar- 
tistic have grown rapidly of 
late years, and silver, cut 
glass, linen, and all the essentials of the table 
were never so tasteful as The shape 
of the table has altered, among other things. 
Our tables are too often long and narrow. 
Yet round ones are much more attractive and 
easier to decorate, and best of all, they make 
a general conversation possible. It is a sur- 
to find by actual measurement that a 
round table takes up no more room than one 
that is square or oblong, while 





now. 


prise 


it seats more 

It is luckily not necessary to discard 
which you already in order to 
a round one, for a carpenter will make 
a circular top of pine boards, folding together 
in the middle when out of use, which you can 
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have 


own 
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OF DINNER-GIVING 


DINNER TABLE 


BURRELL 


lay over your own table after you have re- 
moved the leaves. The cloth may be either 
a square or a circle; the latter is the prettier. 

Of course one can put any amount of money 
in table linen, and dinner cloths are to be had 
with lace or drawn-work insertions to be laid 
over color; with exquisite embroidered mono- 
grams; with elaborate woven patterns, or as 
plain and shiny as satin. One’s taste 
purse must govern the selection, but in a gen- 
eral way, for ordinary dinner parties, it is 
safer to buy the best quality of linen with 
little or no decoration. One tires of 
the prettiest patterns, and styles change so 
rapidly that a handsome and expensive cloth 
will look out of date in a short time if its 


and 


even 


figures are at all conspicuous, while plain 
heavy double damask is always in good 
taste. 


The same thing in effect might be said of 
centre-pieces; they would better be intrinsi- 
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cally beautiful than ornate. Lately embroid- 
ered pieces have given place to lace, in either 
a solid square or circle, or a deep border on 
a linen foundation. These may or may not 
be laid over color, according to individual 
preference and Just now, however, 
there seems to be a fancy for having the table 
in white, the flowers and possibly the candles 
alone being colored. 

Lighting the dinner table attractively is 
really a problem where there is a gas-jet just 
over it, especially if this is one of the hideous 
two-branched affairs to found in most 
houses built some ago. If there is a 
central drop-light the best plan is to buy a 
ground-glass cup which will surround the 
flame and soften the rays, throwing them tow- 
ard the ceiling. 


taste. 


be 
years 


If you are having anything 
more than a home dinner you will probably 
use candles; if so, do 
not light the jets in the 
all, and 
drop-light 
This will 


prevent the glow from 


branches at 
turn the 
rather low. 


the gas destroying the 
softer light of the can- 
dles. In any ease do 
not have the table too 
brilliant. A subdued 
glow is decidedly pret- 
tier and off to 
greater advantage both 
tlowers and toilettes. 

That hideous 
and unbecoming white 
light given by the new 
patent burners is an affliction to both hostess 
and guests over a dinner table. It may pos- 
sibly be excellent in a library, but certainly 
it should never find a place in a dining-room. 
If, however, one is so unfortunate as to have 
it there, a small pale pink globe of ground 
glass is its only remedy. 


sets 


most 


EFFECTIVE 


In candle shades there is the widest possi- 
ble field for choice. At the moment there is 
a preference for those made of glass in the 
shape of tulips and roses. The cup-shaped 
flower stands on a slender stem of green with 
a few leaves near the base, while in its heart 
is concealed a short candle which will burn 
for a couple of hours. 
decorative 


These are extremely 
and beautiful. There are also 
tiny lamps standing at the top of artificial 
candles and completely concealed by a shade 
of silk rose petals. The advantage of these 
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is that the flickering of the ordinary candle 
is avoided, as well as the possible burning of 
the shade. There are also shades of card- 
board painted with sweet-pease, violets, roses, 
or conventional figures, which are very pretty 
and durable, and an altogether bewildering 
array of fluffy and perishable things in silk 
and artificial flowers. 


Candlesticks are rather low, and single 
ones are more used than candelabra. There 


are some in glass which are odd and old-fash- 
ioned, and very elaborate ones in bisque with 
cupids and flowers; but the silver ones are 
really more attractive than those of any other 
material. . 

As to flowers, the hostess’s taste in decora- 
tion may range from field daisies to orchids; 
she may have masses of American Beauties 
or mounds of violets, or single roses in slender 
: vases scattered over 
the table, or any pos- 
sible arrangement of 
which she ean think. 
It is a rather pretty 
idea to two 
trasting flowers, such 
as_ white and 
scarlet carnations, vio- 
lets and jonquils or 
yellow roses, sweet- 
and mignon- 
ette, Roman hyacinths 
and _siilies-of-the-val- 
ley, or the same flower 
in two colors, as red 
tulips mixed with yel- 
low ones. 


use con- 


roses 


pease, 


Table silver scarcely changes. Soup-spoons, 
salad-forks, and ice-cream forks or 
alter somewhat from year to year, but very 
little, after all. The amount of small silver 
by the plate is less than formerly—three forks 
at the one side, two or three knives at the 
other, and the dessert-spoons at the top are 
all that is necessary; a waitress lays others 
as they are needed. 

Small silver dishes for nuts and bonbons 
are largely used, but they are growing in 
size, and the prettiest are on short standards. 
The open-work silver is most used now. 

The faney still holds for having a plate, 
as richly decorated as possible, put at each 
plate when the table is laid. The oyster and 
soup plates are placed upon this, and later 
it is exchanged for a hot plate with each 
course, and replaced in turn. 
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A New Altruism 

T is significant of better things that in 
widely separated places—Darkest New 
York and Brightest Boston—we have a 
revolt against the practices of modern altru- 
ism. So-called charity to-day assumes popu- 
larly two forms—scientific and sensational. 
The one uses God’s poor as a means to the 
end of education; the other therein 

a new experience. 

The first is the more formidable. It cre- 
ates chairs and scholarships in our colleges, 
and by organized effort converts our slums 
into laboratories for the furtherance of socio- 
logical experiment. Here theories evolved in 
the schools are tried on suffering humanity, 
as elsewhere medical science tries diphtheria 
on guinea-pigs, or tuberculosis on monkeys. 
The argument that thus humanity is uplift- 
ed seems not to satisfy the humanity of the 
individuals so acted upon. In evidence there- 
of, in the East Side of New York humanity 
revolts. The down-trodden poor themselves 





seeks 


organize to the end of opposing further 
social progress on a scientific basis deter- 
mined by the wealthy and wise uptown. 


They have formed two institutions—the New 
Era Club and the Educational Association, 
for the purpose of hereafter working out 
their own salvation, to the exclusion of ex- 
pert opinion of their betters. These East- 
Siders say: “We need money; we are igno- 
rant; but we are men. We protest against 
the invasion and interference of academic 
sociologists whose attempts to foist their fads 
and theories upon us have degraded and 
humiliated us.” 

In other words, the 
brother to the horse. 
oculated with reforms. 

“ But what are you going to do with all the 
wealthy men and women who wish to help 
bridge over the gulf between the rich and 
was asked of the East-Sider. 

them give us their money if they 
but before they try to force their 
counsel on us, let them come and live our life 
and know its necessities. Let their fathers 


East-Sider is not a 
He declines to be in- 


poor ?” 
“ Let 


choose, 
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transmitted to 
us. Let their sorrows gather the strength 
and bitterness of a past long and hard and 


bear the curse our fathers 


all but hopeless as ours has been. Let them 
realize that the heart of misfortune is not 
an inanimate stone, nor yet a material or- 
ganism for science to take up, scan, ana- 
lyze, and learn in a day. Social evil is never 
dumb data of science. It is men, women, 
children—individual lives crying to heaven 
for justice and to mankind for fellowship.” 

This is in New York. The force of the ar- 
gument here embodied is directed especially 
against the presumption of the work under- 
taken by insincere social settlements. In 
Boston reform to the same end proceeds not 
from the slum district, but from above. The 
organ of the exclusive, wealthy, and intel- 
lectual ones of Boston—the Evening Tran- 
script—through a series of papers written 
by a social-settler of the genuine sort, warns 
against the tendency, most prevalent among 
young women, of taking to settlement work 
for the sake of “experience.” These vic- 
tims of the “ modern altruism which spreads 
like contagion,” says Boston, “so far from 
being of any benefit to the poor are a menace 
to themselves. Slum life, even within settle- 
ment walls, is noxious and unwholesome— 
save upon the sole condition that you take 
it up with direct philanthropic purpose— 
the love of doing good. Otherwise there is 
the peril of pessimism. Instead of better- 
ing humanity you have added your own spoil- 
ed nature to the wreck.” On this point, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott once said, “If you cannot 
bring us any word of hope from the slums, 
keep out of them! Remember we are all 
saved by hope.” To promote settlement work 
for the sake of the “experience” is worse 
than going to a bull-fight, the Transcript 
writer thinks; the human sacrifice is greater 
and reform less promising. 

That is from Boston. Surely now, with the 
East Side of New York acting, and with the 
Back Bay of Boston talking, to the end of a 
truer altruism, the poor may take heart, even 
in Texas and Chicago. 
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Apa«tment Houses and Hospitality 

NEW YORK builder raises a question 

concerning a tendency of social life in 
the United States—Is hospitality a sacrifice 
New York 
bears much evidence of how the movement 
of home life is from individual houses to 
apartment houses—a movement marked in 
all our An enterprising builder has 
discerned that a great majority of apartment 
houses in New York make the entertainment 
of friends practically impossible; only half 
a dozen are so built as to provide for even 


to the conditions of our progress ¢ 


cities. 


a small company, and large gatherings are 
as a rule quite out of the question. Conse- 
quently this astute builder has designed an 
apartment house that is to contain a ball- 
room with accommodations for several hun- 
dred guests, and several 
size for less elaborate entertainments. 


rooms of smaller 

All this indicates what individual experi- 
ence confirms—a decline of the real spirit of 
American hospitality—a general disposition 
to have our social relations on a business 
Hark back to the days of the mo- 
thers of the present generation. 
then, in all but the 


basis. 
Had we not 
most poverty-stricken 
abode, a spare room-—-a fearfully clean and 
wonderfully adorned apartment 
the presence of the always welcome, always 
Here none dare intrude ex- 
cept on general cleaning day, then to sweep 
and dust—to air the bed, to wipe the glass 
of the card-board motto over the mantel, to 


sacred to 


coming guest ? 


shake the home-made rugs and hand-crochet- 
ed tidies, which being finished, the door was 
gently closed, and a sigh, half hope, half 
dread, was heaved as the mind filled with an- 
ticipation of the guest made manifest. 
Then, too, we had company dishes, com- 
pany linen, company spoons and knives and 
forks, and Surely it is 
expressive of a growing, selfish egotism that 
now as a rule we extend over the whole house, 
or small apartment. Even the parlor—the 
“best room ”—is rapidly disappearing. All 
is reduced to a level of our every-day neces- 


sities. 


company manners. 


We are losing our company manners 
with the rest—that splendid revelation to our- 
selves of how very fine, how very nice it is 
in us to be, the grand oceasion being afforded 
us. As for hospitality—the warmth, the col- 
or, fragrance of it, are for the most part gone 
out of our lives. 

Do we visit friends or relatives in distant 
towns, we “put up” at a hotel, and expect 
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them to do likewise in return.. We are more 
independent, so we say. In America inde- 
pendence covers more sins than even charity 
is taxed to hide. If we entertain, we go 
through our social account-books, and send 
out cards with the same scrupulous regard for 
debit and credit that our butcher shows when 
sending us his bills. Then we hire a caterer, 
if we do not, as more and more it is the 
fashion, remove the whole matter of social 
entertainment from our home to a hired hall, 
thus bringing the ghost of hospitality quite 
to the dust of the market-place, a matter of 
exchange and barter. The new way assures 
us, perhaps, less care, smarter functions, lar- 
ger visiting-lists, but it used to be thought 
that not to take our company home indicated 
one of two things—we were ashamed of our 
company or ashamed of our homes. Which 
is it that lacks to-day, our homes or our com- 
pany? Or is the whole matter comprehend- 
ed in the plethora of our purses ? 


A Queen’s Prayer 

UMBERT I. of Italy, though admirable 

as a king, was not, it is well known, ab- 
solutely perfect as a husband. His wife, 
Queen Margherita, throughout his reign was 
adorable in every relation her office in life 
embraced, and the death of her consort has 
served to exhibit in fresh characters the na- 
ture of her loveliness. In nothing else is the 
charm of her pure womanliness more clearly 
portrayed than in a prayer which she has 
written “just as I thought it, simply and 
from my heart,” she says, “so that every one 
could understand it.” The prayer is pro- 
mulgated by permission of her bishop, and is 
as follows: 

(Prayer in memory of King Humbert IL, 
my lord and most beloved consort) : 

“ Because he was merciful to all according 
to Thy law, O Lord, be merciful to him and 
give him peace; because he cared only for 
justice, have pity on him, O Lord; because 
he always forgave every one, forgive Thou 
his errors, inevitable to human nature, O 
Lord; because he loved his people and had 
only one thought, the good of la patria, re- 
ceive Thou him into Thy glorious kingdom, O 
Lord; because he was good until his last 
breath, and fell a victim to his goodness, give 
him the crown of martyrs, O Lord.” 

Adjudged by the world, Margherita wears 
the crown she beseeches for her consort. 









“| SUPPOSE YOU WERE SURPRISED WHEN YOU 
“ OH NO, 
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HEARD | HAD PUT UP AT THE JACKSON.” 


THE CLERK TOLD ME THAT HE REQUESTED YOU TO DO SO WHEN YOU REGISTERED.” 
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MRS. RABBIT. “ On DEAR! IT’S RAINING, AND THAT DOG OUT 


THOSE CLOTHES WILL SURELY BE DRENCHED.” 





IN THE CENSUS 

New-YorKer. “It is esti- 
mated that China has a pop- 
ulation of about four hun- 
dred millions.” 

CHICAGOAN. “ By cracky! 
wouldn’t that make a 
scrumptious suburb?” 





A FATAL OMISSION 


“TI am afraid,” said the 
editor, after he had read the 
manuscript of the new dra- 
matic critic’s first criticism, 
“that you do not possess the 
aptitude for speaking of the 
drama.” 

“ But, sir,” protested the 
poor fellow, who really knew 
a good play when he saw 
one, “do I not say that 
‘ Jangled Jangles’ is a play 
of deep interest?” 

“You do; but you fail to 
say that it is a play of deep 
human interest.” 








IN 





JOCUND VEIN 


HIS REMEDY 


“On, Doctor, DOGGIE HAS BITTEN POOR DOL- 
LIE AND I’M AWFULLY AFRAID OF HYDROPHOBIA. 
HADN’T WE BETTER AMPUTATE HER LEG?” 

“NO; LET’S AMPUTATE THE DOG!” 





AN INCIDENT 
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GETTING IT 

She marched straight to 
the window over which was 
the inscription, “ Bureau of 
Information,” and said to 
the wise young man within, 

“ This is the Bureau of In- 
formation, is it?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“And you will tell me 
what I wish to know?” 

‘Yes, madam.” 

“Ts my hat on straight?” 





THE EVIDENCE 

“With whom have you 
been talking polities?” 

“How do you know I’ve 
been talking politics with 
any one?” 

“ Your neck-tie is up un- 
der your ear, your collar is 
unbuttoned, you’ve lost one 
of your cuffs, and your face 
is as red as the art supple- 
ment of a Sunday paper.” 


PROSPECTS 


“ AND WHAT WILL SANTA CLAUS GET FOR HIS 


CHRISTMAS ”” 
“ WHy, HE 


“ WHY, WHAT'S THE MATTER, Mrs. Buc?” 
“ HEAVENS! I WAS JUST TRYING TO POP SOME 


GET A BUSHEL OF SNOW IN 


CORN!” ONE BOOT AND A GALLON OF SLUSH IN THE OTHER.” 
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FOR FUTURE USE 


BY M. 


HY are you so carefully reading that 
prosaic article?” Dorothy’s brown 
eyes were wide with surprise as she 
surveyed Amy’s absorbed interest in a _ rather 
heavy-looking and philosophic paper on a ques- 
tion of social economics. 

*I am laying it up for future use, dear,” was 
the reply. 

“ Are you expecting to lecture on the subject, 
or are you determined to astonish the club by 
your erudition? I have always regarded you as 
a gay little butterfly of fashion and society, and 
I discover you in the réle of the conscientious 
and laborious ant. I cannot quite accept you as 
altogether serious in the new aspect of things.” 

“The fact is, Dorothy, that I have been much 
impressed with the differences between old peo- 
ple. Of course to you and me, with our hair 
not yet powdered with silver, and our happy, 
sunny outlook on the world, it seems as if the 
to-morrow of old age would never come; but no- 
thing is so stealthy, and nothing so relentless 
as time. If we live long enough we shall certain- 
ly grow old. There will be no help for it, and 
resistance will do no good. I should prefer to 
be the sort of old lady whom people will seek, 
and whose company they will enjoy. I must keep 
my mind facile and receptive if I would not rust, 
and so I am making it serve me, just as when I 
went to school; I am thinking of the future. 
Every day I commit to memory some sweet bit 
of verse, or some strong, clear thought, and when 
I hear a bright or gay little story I determine 
to remember it. I am putting by my small 
fund of mental savings so that it may accumu- 
late, and be ready when the days arrive of slow- 
ly plodding feet, dim eyes, lessened strength.” 

“Well!” said Dorothy, drawing a long breath 
of amazement, and standing on tiptoe before the 
glass. It showed her a very sweet vision, eyes 
like stars, a rose- bud mouth, dimpling cheeks, 
a head poised beautifully on its columnlike neck. 

“To think,” she sighed, “that one must part 
with the bloom, the sweetness, the grace, the 
glory of being young. I believe I should rather 
die, Amy, than live to be like old Grandmother 
Loomis in the Old Ladies’ Home.” 

“ Well,” calmly answered her friend, “ that’s 
just what I am resoived to avoid. They tell me 
that even in the Old Ladies’ Home the happiest 
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and most-beloved inmates are those who have 
been gentlewomen, and who by some untoward 
turn of events have lost the right to any private 
home in their declining years. They have re- 
sources, they have the training of the well bred. 
It is the ignorant old woman, narrow and limited, 
who must occupy herself with frettings and 
fumings and scolding at the others.” 

“You take yourself very seriously,” pouted 
Dorothy. 

“ Not too much so. Think what a very minute 
residuum is left to most girls. A few years after 
they have bidden good -by to text - books, they 
let the world get far ahead of them. I want to 
be a comrade for Will.” 

“I see,” said Dorothy, comprehendingly. “ Will 
explains a good deal. But I have Jack, and 
Jack has not stimulated me to research, nor as 
yet exercised a very perceptible amount of in- 
fluence on my intellectual life. All Jack asks of 
me is that I should love him.” 

Amy put away her book. She 
the window reflectively. 

“Tm afraid it is going to snow,” she said, 
“and that will spoil the football games. I’m 
not telling Will of my studies, Dorothy, so you 
needn't mention them; I am laying up stores 
for future use and keeping quiet. I don’t want 
to be thought a blue-stocking, though i shouldn't 
mind being one. I long to be thoroughly posted 
on current events, for, you see, I’m not naturally 
clever or brilliant.” 


looked out of 


“You have foresight,” Dorothy remarked, 
musingly. 


“We would best hurry and get a breath of air 
before dark.” Amy was putting on a very pretty 
little hat. 

‘A younger hat 


would suit your style bet- 


ter,” said Dorothy. “ You are not old enough 
for that style.” 
‘I am following the orthodox beauty rule, 


dearest. A woman’s face should be the youngest 
thing about her. Will is ten years older than | 
you know.” 

* Nonsense!” said Dorothy. “If you take to 
philosophy and old age in the same day, I shall 
despair of your common-sense. Will doesn’t ap- 
preciate either, which is more to the purpose.” 

The two girls went out together, but the seed 
had been sown for future garnering. 
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ye BICYCLE OF CATHAY,” Frank R. Stock- 
A ton (Harper & Brothers), is in that de- 
lightful writer’s happiest style. His hu- 
mor is never lugged in by the ears, nor does it 
strike one like a blow. It is often, indeed, whim- 
sical more than humorous, and in this lies the 
unique charm of Mr. Stockton’s writings. He has 
really invented, or discovered, a new school of 
humor, the plausible and serious relation of 
absurd, improbable happenings that still are not 
impossible. A Bicycle of Cathay, whose title is 
obviously suggestive, is a wheeling tour in the 
mythical land of Cathay, which, in this instance, 
includes several rural towns and country homes 
and inns. The adventures that befall the sus- 
ceptible young schoolmaster who elects to spend 
his vacation in this fashion are most entertain- 
ing and altogether illuminating in the true Stock- 
tonese vein. A number of very attractive young 
women figure in the adventures, and the tale is 
further embroidered by the introduction, as a 
sudden'y acquired but wholly undesired property, 
on the part of the pedagogue, of a tame perform- 
ing bear. It may be guessed what the writer can 
do with this material. He has written nothing 
more amusing since The Casting Away of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. 


In The Infidel (Harper & Brothers) Miss M. 
E. Bradden gives us another of the excellent 
stories which the public invariably expect when 
a fresh book from her pen is announced, and for 
which they never look in vain. It is comfortable, 
in these days of many crude and half-baked nov- 
els to settle back upon a name that we know 
stands for a sane and well-rounded story, writ- 
ten in a smooth, experienced style. The infidel 
herself is a fine young woman of noble charac- 
ter that is exemplified, first, in a touching devo- 
tion to a rather disreputable father, and later 


in a life among the flesh pots. Her want of 
belief in creeds does not hide the real religion 
of her nature, nor is she ever morbid or intro- 


spective. The story moves with the ease that be- 


tokens a master of the art of story-telling. 


Many writers, particularly those born in the 
South, have put into print the wonderful negro 
folklore that was the literature of the plantation 
and of the cabin. In Devil Tales (Harper & Bro- 
thers), Virginia Frazer Boyle gives us some un- 
usual specimens of these stories. In a charming 
preface the author draws a picture of the tur- 
baned Mammy in whose imaginative brain these 
absorbing tales are stored, and by whose fluent 
tongue and rich verbiage they were released. 
There is an attractive variety in the collection, 
the humor of one contrasting with the pathos of 
another. The last story, “ Liza,” is full of crawls 
and thrills to the paralyzing close. The writer 


has remarkably the 


preserved 
flavor, and brought out the childlike faith and 
dependence, as well as the vivid and supersti- 


true African 


tious imagination of the race. They are classics 
in their way. 

The St. Nicholas Book of Plays and Operettas 
(Century Company) is a collection of some that 
were originally published in St. Nicholas Maga- 
zine. The frequent demand for issues containing 
some of them, notably “The Ballad of Mary 
Jane,” has led the publishers to assemble them 
together in a single volume, several having al- 
ready been reprinted in pamphlet form. The 
present book contains those that have been in 
most demand, and includes “ Shadow Plays for 
the Parlor,” “ Acting Ballads,” and gay simple 
operettas. The book is especially timely, as sev- 
eral Christmas entertainments are included. Ex- 
cellent illustrations accompany the pieces. 


Harriet Stark’s Bacillus of Beauty (Frederick 
A. Stokes Company) illustrates those well - worn 
axioms, “ Handsome is as handsome does” and 
* Beauty is only skin deep.” The story is origi- 
nal in its plan, a homely girl being made the 
subject of an experiment by a German scientist, 
with a result that her beauty becomes dazzling, 
fairly scorching, indeed, in its radiance. What 
she got out of this sudden acquisition it takes a 
good many pages and the introduction of a num- 
ber of characters to portray. The story is clever, 
and will interest the reader, though it may not 
deeply impress him. 


The personality of the late Charles Dudley 
Warner was rarely magnetic and pleasing. In 
the little town of Charlemont, Massachusetts, 
which he has immortalized in Being a Boy, and 
whose old tree under which he played as a lad 
has reached the fame of a souvenir spoon and 
china reproduction, he was always a welcome 
visitor. Every year or two he would spend a few 
weeks there in the summer season, driving over 
the hills which he knew so well and of which he 
was fond and ‘proud to the last day of his life, 
and revisiting other scenes of his early boyhood. 
Everybody knew him, and more than one called 
him by his first name. His books are the most 
thumbed of any in the little village library, and 
Being a Boy lies upon almost every sitting- 
room table in the town. He was a frequent par- 
ticipant in the famous Ashfield dinner celebra- 
tion, and only a year ago occupied a seat of honor 
at the President’s table. This was following his 
first attack of pneumonia, and he was under his 
physician’s command to undertake no_ public 
speaking, but the interest of the moment was too 
much for him, and under it he gave one of the 
wittiest, if briefest, talks of the afternoon. 














FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

HE Chinese trouble appears to have reached 
$s a definite turning-point, as the foremost 

anti-foreign and Boxer leaders, realizing 
that their cause has failed, are taking their own 
lives, in characteristic Chinese fashion. The Chi- 
nese minister at Washington announces to the 
State Department the death of Kang Yo and Yu 
Hsien, the latter by suicide from swallowing gold- 
leaf, and the former probably by decapitation, 
although the official alivtens are confined to the 
significant statement of his sudden demise. 
Kang Yi was a member of the privy council, or 
cabinet, and, next to Prince Tuan, was the in- 
spiring cause of the recent crisis. Yu Hsien was 
Governor of Shensi, and an anti-foreign fanatic 
with a record of many missionary butcheries 
within his yamen. The powers had demanded 
extreme punishment for both of these men. Their 
taking off is accepted as an evidence that the 
moving spirits of the uprising recognize their 
failure, and accept death rather than disgrace— 
a Chinese method of showing the patriotism that 
has inspired a cause. The United States has ex- 
pressed its approval of the principles of the 
British-German alliance, so far as it relates to 
the “open door” and the territorial integrity of 
China, but has been careful to avoid giving its 
approval to any threat which this alliance may 
involve against Russia or other powers. 

Lord Rosebery, who has lately reappeared be- 
fore the public, makes a new definition of Im- 
perialism, which identifies the bogie-word with a 
virtue all admit. Says he: “Imperialism de- 
pends on the integrity and heart of the empire 
for its force. What is an empire unless it is 
pillared on an imperial race? The heart of the 
British Empire is London,” which phase of the 
matter being presented, Lord Rosebery proceeds 
to show that the cause of Imperialism is internal 
reform—to purify London of vice, so that the 
imperial race may not be vitiated and the strength 
of the British Empire decay. 

The Transvaal was proclaimed a part of the 
British Empire on October 26. The royal standard 
was hoisted in the main square of the city, the 
Grenadiers presented arms, massed bands play- 
ed the national anthem, Sir Alfred Milner read 
the proclamation, and 6200 troops, representing 
Great Britain and her colonies, marched past. 
In spite of this, there has been a lively recru- 
descence of Boer activity over a wide area in 
South Africa. Many Boer victories of more or 
less consequence are reported, and while Presi- 
dent Kruger nears Marseilles, President Steyn 
has reappeared among the burghers and estab- 
lished the capital at Fauriesburg. 

A magnificent demonstration attended the 
home-coming of the city of London Imperial Vol- 
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unteers. 
vided these South-African war heroes was 1600 
quarts of free champagne and other wines, this 
although Lord Wolseley recently issued a request 
tw the people not to give drink to the returning 
soldiers. 


A feature of the entertainment pro- 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


HE commission authorized at the last session 

of Congress to consider the question of en- 
larging the Executive Mansion at Washington 
has decided to recommend the plans originally 
suggested by the late Mrs. Benjamin Harrison. 
Mrs. Harrison devised an architectural scheme 
whereby the original mansion, with its inval- 
uable historic charm, may be preserved intact. 
This contemplates adding an east and west wing 
to the present structure, after much the same 
fashion the old Capitol was extended. The new 
buildings are to be of white marble, modern in 
every respect, and one wing is to provide im- 
proved accommodations for official functions, 
while the other is to furnish much-needed greater 
facilities for the domestic and social life of the 
President. The whole involves the expenditure 
of nearly $1,000,000. 

“Stealing made Easy and Successful” might 
be chosen as the subject for an instructive dis- 
course on the experience of C. L. Alvord, note- 
teller of the First National Bank of New York, 
who for a period of years has been a defaulter, 
until, when recently his crime was discovered, his 
theft amounted to #700,000—$200,000 more than 
the capital stock of the institution. 

George Willis Cooke, who has been making an 
extensive study of why so few men attend church 
in America, discovers the primary cause to re- 
side in “ the intense individualism of our Ameri- 
can life, which leads many persons to have an in- 
terest only in their own personal or family con- 
cerns. Standing on their right of private judg- 
ment, insured by the democratic and the Protes- 
tant idea, both democracy and religion have gone 
to seed with them, and their interest in the great 
institutions of society—the church and good gov- 
ernment—depends upon how much money is to 
be made out of them.” 

A remarkable tribute of a conquered nation to 
its conquerer is Spanish emigration to Cuba. 
Since last October 40,000 Spaniards, emigrants 
to the island, have sought the beneficence of 
United States rule. 


CONCERNING LABOR 


HE anthracite coal strike terminated finally 

in a victory for the miners. It is food for 
thought that in the few instances where the 
strikers resorted to violence women were in the 
ascendency. 
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Jane Addams, the founder of Hull House, re- 
cently rebuked a Chicago club-woman’s virulent 
attack upon labor unions. Said Miss Addams: 
“T wish to correct a misapprehension arising 
from the statement that trades unions are crowd- 
ing labor down to the lowest plane. That state- 
ment will not bear investigation. A person must 
come in touch with all union subjects before he 
or she could proclaim such a verdict.” 

It is proposed that the English government pen- 
sion superannuated tea-tasters. The special ex- 
cellence of England’s tea-supply is due to the 
rigorous system of tasting in vogue there—a 
work which has such an effect on the physical 
system that tea-tasters after a time invariably 
become nervous wrecks. Individual tea mer- 
chants already have adopted the plan of pen- 
sioning these men. One has a list of 1000 pen- 
sioners; another has 300. 

Booker T. Washington, President of the Tuske- 
gee (Alabama) Normal and Industrial Institute 
for Negroes, has announced that officials of the 
German government have closed a contract with 
his school to furnish students to introduce cot- 
ton-raising among the natives in the German 
colony on the west coast of Africa. On Novem- 
ber 3 a party of students, equipped with cotton- 
ploughs, wagons, and carpenter tools will sail 
from New York for the new fields. 

The largest manufacturers of crucible steel in 
Great Britain contemplate moving their plants 
from Sheffield to the United States. A site pro- 
viding excellent water and rail facilities has been 
optioned near Wheeling, West Virginia, and it is 
proposed to erect thereon a modern plant costing 
upward of $3,000,000, which from the first will 
employ about 3500 men. Constantly increasing 
cost of coal in England is a prominent factor 
acting as an impetus to the move. 

Eight hundred negroes from all parts of Ala- 
bama and Tennessee held their eighth annual con- 
gress at the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege for Negroes on October 25. Not only was the 
negro himself brought before the congress, but 
his work as well, and exhibits of farm products 
were a feature. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

FFICIAL sanction has been given to an 

opinion always held by women that tears 
are a legitimate argument. A ruling made re- 
cently by the judge of the Appellate Court in 
Tennessee refused to set aside a conviction on the 
ground that the jury had been improperly influ- 
enced by the tears of the prosecuting attorney. 
On the contrary, the court went so far as to de- 
clare that “if counsel has tears at command it 
may be seriously questioned whether it is not 
his professional duty to shed them whenever 
proper occasion arises. 

“How would you like to be the ice lady?” is 
the way the song goes in Kensington, a suburb 
of Philadelphia, where a young woman drives an 
ice-wagon. The occasion of her departure into 
this Klondike of modern industry was the pro- 
tracted illness of her father, whose business—ice- 
dealing—was dwindling for want of proper direc- 
tion. The girl accordingly took charge, and with 
the assistance of a three-year-old brother, has es- 
tablished the father’s business again on a pay- 
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ing basis, and thus brought the family out of 
debt. 

One hears often in a general way of a “ kill- 
ing’ crush at a bargain counter, and actual de- 
tails of such a crush are forth-coming from Cleve- 
land, where a desperate rush of shoppers for bar- 
gains offered by a certain dry-goods house re- 
sulted in Miss Mary Wemberg having her shoul- 
der dislocated and receiving internal injuries and 
Mrs. Estelle Stephenson suffering a broken wrist 
in addition to having her face walked on after 
she had been lifted off her feet by the crowd and 
fallen in the midst. 

What is up in Chicago? 
decorum regulating the horse show. A _ well- 
known woman who has taken prizes in several 
great Western horse shows has been compelled to 
withdraw her entries from the Chicago show, be- 
cause it was discovered in the nick of time that 
she meant to ride her horses in a new costume 
divided skirts. 


Nothing but severe 





EDUCATION 


HE annual report of the United States Com- 

mission of Education, containing the latest 
statistics available, shows that the grand total 
of pupils enrolled in all schools is 16,738,362, of 
which the number enrolled in the common schools, 
elementary and secondary, is 15,138,715. The 
school population of the United States is about 
twenty per cent. of the entire population. 

The first dean of Pembroke, the woman’s col- 
lege affiliated with Brown University, was in- 
stalled in office October 24. Pembroke follows 
the policy inaugurated, and still adhered to, by 
Radcliffe, but already departed from widely by 
other affiliated colleges, of having all its teaching 
done by the faculty of Brown. 

The Methodist Church has $30,000,000 invested 
in schools, which employ 3500 teachers and where 
50,000 students are enrolled. 

The Board of Education of Boston is consider- 
ing pro and con the question of retiring women 
teachers in the event of their marriage. An ar- 
gument suggested in favor of so doing is that 
thus the school-mistress is made secure against 
the young man who would marry her for her 
salary. , 

A feature of the volunteer philanthropic work 
done by Harvard students is the organization of 
musical societies which give entertainments in 
the Cambridge almshouse, home for incurables, 
and similar institutions. 

A writer in the November Atlantic raises the 
question whether colleges are justified in accept- 
ing ill-gotten money. “ Wealth exists which has 
been piled together by means unscrupulous and 
unchristian. There is a growing tendency on 
the part of owners of money of this kind to spend 
lavishly on works of public utility; on the en- 
dorsement of churches, charities, universities. 
If a college, after due investigation, were to re- 
fuse the offer of money of this sort, such action 
would appeal to the best instincts of our de- 
mocracy, and the power of the college as an ethi- 
cal force would be increased fourfold.” 

Helen Gould is vice-president of the Women’s 
Legal Education Society, which has obtained 
endowments amounting to $26,500 for the wo- 
men’s law class of New York University. 
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('.—The proper way to acknowledge a wedding 
present which is sent by a married couple is to 
write a personal note of thanks to the wife, and 
address the envelope containing the note to her 
alone. Here is a good form for such a note when 
it is written to an acquaintance (to an intimate 
personal friend or relative it should, of course, 
be of a more intimate and personal ‘nature) : 


12 East — Street, New York. 

My pear Mrs. Wuire,—The exquisite piece of 
glass which you and Mr. White have sent me 
came this morning, and it has made me very 
happy. The vase will be a charming feature of 
our little drawing-room of the future, and Mr. 
Clark [the fiancé] and I have been planning just 
where it shall stand on our mantel-shelf. Please 
express to Mr. White our warm thanks. You and 
he must have known my enthusiasm for art glass 
when you chose this gift; nothing could have 
pleased me more. Hoping that we will surely see 
you and your husband on the 25th, I am, 

Faithfully yours, ete. 

Saturday. November 17th. 

There might be instances when one would ad- 
diess both the husband and wife, beginning the 
note of thanks “ My dear Mr. and Mrs. White.” 
I have seen it done, but it is not usual nor really 
good form. Thank you for your kind words about 
the Bazar. 


A Supscriner.—What a wise woman you are 
to seek advice when you are doubtful about cer- 
tain questions of etiquette! Far from thinking 
that “ you ought to know,” I think you show your 
wisdom by being willing to inquire. Answers are 
not demanded by an invitation to an afternoon 
tea or reception; an evening function is a differ- 
ent matter, and an invitation to an evening re- 
ception may demand an answer; I should advise 
you to risk sending one rather than to risk be- 
ing thought rude by not sending one. An in 
vitation to an afternoon reception that one at 
tends does not demand an after-call as a general 
thing, but if the women where you live are in the 
habit of making an after-call when they have at 
tended an afternoon reception, by all means con- 
form to the custom of the place and make the 
call; different etiquette rules obtain in different 
places, and very likely what is correct for a big 
city like New York or Philadelphia, where every 
one is rushed. would not be correct for a smaller 


place, where the women have more leisure to 
make visits. Yes, when in Rome always do as 
the Romans—whatever is the custom of the 


place. Wedding invitations demand a call on the 
bride if she lives in one’s own town: if she lives 
in a distant town, send cards in acknowledgment 
of the invitation. and cards later to the bride on 
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her at home day, or when she is settled in her new 
home. A wedding announcement demands cards 
for the bride, or a call if she lives within calling 
distance. An invitation to an afternoon card 
party demands an immediate answer—it is im- 
portant for the hostess to know as soon as pos- 
sible how many guests to expect—it demands, 
too, an after-call on the hostess. 


P. p. e.—The above initials are correct; this is 
the way they should be written when put on the 
calling-cards which one sends to every one on 
one’s calling-list on leaving home for a long ab- 
sence. The cards are sent on the day of depart- 
ure — not before or later. In sending P. p. e. 
ards to the family you mention, send two of 
your own and three of your husband’s in an en- 
velope addressed Mr. and Mrs. Blank. In a sep- 
arate envelope send to the widowed daughter one 
of your own and one of your husband's cards ad- 
dressed to Mrs. White; send two of your own 
and two of your husband’s cards in an envelope 
addressed to The Messrs. Blank, to the sons, or, 
if you wish to be absolutely correct, send a sep- 
arate card in a separate envelope to each of the 
Yes, whether you have said “ good-by ” or 
not, you should send these cards to all your ae- 
quaintances. With your most intimate friends 
etiquette is waived, and it would hardly be neces- 
sary to send them P. p. c. ecards. Thank you for 
your kind, thoughtful praise; it is so welcome. 


sons. 


INQUIRER.—Here are two courteous forms of 
resignation from women's clubs: 


My peEAR Mrs. Wuite,—I find that it is im- 
possible for me to retain membership in the — 
Club after January 1, 1901. I regret that cir- 
cumstances make it obligatory for me to hand in 
my resignation. 

Believe me sincerely yours, 
CATHERINE GRAHAM. 
Vovember 17, 1900. 


Another form reads: 


My pear Mrs. Wutte,— Will you be 
enough to accept my resignation to the 
Club after January 1, 1901, as it will be impos- 
sible for me to retain my membership in it. 

Believe me, ete. 


good 


BEATRICE.—On such a question as yours and 
others like it. there is a little difference of 
opinion, even among people who are supposed to 
know what is correct. In houses the 
hostess is always served first even at a dinner 
partv: in others the hostess is served last even 
if she is older than her guests. In the same way, 
in some families an older woman who is a resi 
dent of the household is served before a younger 


some 
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woman guest, while as often a younger guest is 
first served. Personally, I think that an older wo- 
man hostess, or mother-in-law, or mother should 
be served before a younger guest on every occa- 
sion, excepting, perhaps, at a very formal din- 
ner, when it might seem lacking in courtesy to 
the guest of honor not to serve her first. In that 
case | should advise having two dishes passed at 


the same time, one to the guest of honor—the 
woman on the right of the host—the other to 
the older woman. 

CynTHEA.—The salt, pepper, vinegar, and oil 


receptacles when passed at table are put on a 
small tray with a doily on it; this is better than 


to pass them on a small mirror. The latter 
makes a charming centre-piece with a bowl or 
vase of flowers and ferns resting on it, but is 
not at all “the thing” now for a salver. Yes, 


finger-bowls are used at a meal in a private house 
always when fruit is served, and usually they 
are put at the covers at the end of dinner and 
luncheon whether fruit is served or not; they are 
the final touch to well-appointed service. A 
maid may have a small salver in her hand when 
she the door to visitors on a “day” or 
af a tea, or she may have the salver on a small 
table or hall-stand near so that she may take 
it when the visitor hands her a card. She should 
neve the card in her hands. I should 
advise for Rhine wine the white and gold long- 
stem wine-glasses; they will go better with the 
white cut glasses, and are correct for Rhine wine. 
I think you will glean other helpful suggestions 
about table service in a book called The Expert 
Waitress, which is published by Harper & Bro- 


opens 


receive 


thers. We are very glad to be able to be of any 
service to such an old and appreciative sub- 
sceriber. 


Visttinc-Carp.—For a girl of sixteen years I 
should advise having visiting-cards engraved as: 


Miss Mary THomMPSON CAMPFELL. 
{address. | 


{ girl should wait until she is out in so- 
ciety before having the form Miss Campbell en- 
graved on her cards, even if she is the oldest 
daughter in the family. When she has passed 
her childhood, however, she may use the prefix 


Miss. l am sorry that we are unable to answer 
you in our “next issue,” as you request, but it 
would be an impossibility; it takes some time 
for a magazine to go through the press, you 


know. 


Mrs. E. V. P.—A Kaffee Klatsch is originally a 
German entertainment and means literally a cof- 
fee gossip. You will find full descriptions of it 
given in this column in recent numbers of the 
Bazar and those which will presently be pub- 
lished. Yes, you may send written invitations 
or your visiting-card with “ Kaffee Klatsch ” writ- 
ten under your name, and the date and hour. 
The written notes you would probably word in 
the first person, and they would be correct when 


you invite few women; but when you invite 
more you should send your ecard, as the latter 
indicates a more formal entertainment. A Kaf- 
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fee Klatsch differs a little from a tea, and is pop- 
ular for that reason. It is supposed to be more 


informal, and when properly carried out the 
women—and only women should be invited— 
take off their hats and prepare to spend the 


afternoon; they bring their work-bags with them 
and sit and “gossip” while they sew. Only 
German viands should be served. It is not neces- 
sary to provide any especial entertainment at a 
Kaffee Klatsch, but a little music is always en 
joyable and adds to the attraction of any after- 
noon gathering. What is at present the most 
fashionable thing for afternoon teas is to have 
some one recite to music, the accompaniment be 
ing low and the tune in harmony with the reci- 
tation. 


Kk. B. N.—The circumstances are peculiar and 
a little unfortunate, for of all times when the 
parents should be in evidence it seems as if the 
most important would be when their daughter is 
married, But I perfectly understand your di- 
lemma, and, as the conditions are as they are, I 
should advise having the wedding invitations in 
the bride’s name, as she lives with her, 
and the reception is to be given by her. If it 
were possible for the parents to be present, the 
invitations should unquestionably be in their 
name. You don’t mention whether the sister 
who gives the wedding and reception is married 
or not, and it depends on the wording of the 
wedding-cards how the reception-cards read. If 
the regular form is used for the wedding-cards, 
the reception-cards would read: 


sister's 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Graham 
At Home 
Friday afternoon, December the seventh 
from four until seven o’clock 
12 Washington Avenue. 


But if the reception-cards are not enclosed with 
the wedding invitations, but are sent separately, 
as when the invitations to either function are re- 
stricted, they should read: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Graham 
request the honor of your presence 
at the wedding reception of their sister 
Margaret Langham 
and 
Mr. Charles Clarkson, 
on Friday afternoon, December the seventh, 
from four until. seven o’clock, 
12 Washington Avenue. 


I should advise writing the invitations rather than 
having them printed, if one cannot afford the en- 
graving. Printed wedding invitations are deci- 
dedly bad form, and I am afraid you are mistaken 
in thinking that no one can discern the differ- 
ence between printing and engraving. But it is 
not bad form to send written invitations if one 
cannot afford the engraving. Yes, the maid of 
honor takes the bride’s bouquet just before the 
time for the ring to be put on, and holds it until 
the end of the service, returning it to the bride 
when she is about to turn to go down the aisle. 
I should advise white slippers with an organdie 
dress; they complete the bridal costume. 








FOR THE 


FLYING-SQUIRRELS 


BY 


OULD it be far wrong to call the flying- 
W squirrel the most beautiful, the most 

lovable of American mammals? None 
other seems so attractive to both the eye and 
the imagination, and this impression is con- 
firmed when we come to know the little creature 
as a pet, for its gentleness and caressing trust 
in us are wholly charming. 

Flying-squirrels are to be found all over the 
country, braving even a Canadian winter, yet 
are not commonly seen, for no animal is more 
strictly nocturnal among the many which go 
abroad after dark. He who quietly wanders 
through our groves and forests during the warm 
still nights of summer, remarks an observer of 
these things, marks a myriad of sounds that be- 
token the presence and activity of animal life 
during the hours of darkness. The faint rus- 
tling of leaves, the pattering of light footsteps 
on the ground, the constant dropping of some- 
thing from the trees, the sharp squeaking of 
unseen creatures, the lonesome note of a wake- 
ful bird, “the bustle and chipper of something 
chasing something else up the trunk of a neigh- 
boring tree, the cry of distress as some bird or 
beast of prey seizes its unhappy victim ”—these 
and numberless other noises tell of life, active 
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CHILDREN 


AND THEIR HABITS 


. 


Rk. INGERSOLL 


and abounding. To this confusing chorus of the 
night the flying-squirrels contribute not a little, 
for from twilight until dawn they are abroad, 
hunting and hunted, working and playing, their 
big black eyes expanded to catch whatever thin 
rays of light illumine the leafy recesses. Quietly 
watching in some moonlit glade, you may per- 
haps see their singular and graceful movements. 

In these glidings they cannot change their di- 
rection to any extent, nor acquire a new im- 
pulse, nor go beyond their power to sail down 
an inclined plane upon the parachute formed 
by the loose skin of their sides, which reaches 
to the feet and is extended by their outstretched 
legs. 

Some hollow of an old tree trunk gives them a 
home—preferably the snug chamber cut years 
before by a woodpecker; but sometimes they 
choose a cranny among rocks, or, more often now- 
adays, take possession of a garden bird-box or 
a nook beneath tne eaves or inside the garret 
of a house. They will, indeed, make themselves 
exceedingly at home anywhere about the prem- 
ises when encouraged, a privilege careful house- 
keepers are chary of granting after a little ex- 
perience of the mischief their inquisitive teeth 
may do to furniture, upholstery, and hangings, 
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“ A FURRY HEAD POPPED 


not to speak of the cheerful racket they keep up 
when a lot of them become colonized in the attic 
and walls, just at the time when other folks 
like to have the house quiet. They do drive 
away all the mice, however. 

Flying-squirrels feed mainly on _ thin-shelled 
nuts, acorns, seeds, and small fruits, such as 
they can gather without leaving the tree-tops, 
and seem to drop about three for every one they 
secure. Insects attract them, and, sad to say, 
they also eat the eggs and young of birds, for 
they have a liking for meat, ahd often plague 
fur-trappers by devouring their baits, while tame 
ones consume greedily any raw flesh offered 
them. Nuts, acorns, and corn grains they store 
in large quantities in hollows near their winter 
quarters, where sometimes a dozen dwell in one 
hole; and they draw rations from these larders 
pretty regularly through the winter, except in 
storms and very “ cold snaps,’ when they remain 
in-doors, curled up and crowded together, slug- 
gish with sleep, until the weather moderates. 

If you want a pet flying-squirrel it is well to 
get it when young, as you can usually do in May 
or June; but an adult will respond to gentle 
treatment with ready docility, never biting, and 
becoming in a day or two perfectly tame. If you 
do not know where a family is living, go about 
tapping on the woodpecker-riddled dead stubs at 
the edge of the woods until a furry head pops 
out to investigate, and then the capture is very 
easy. 

And sometimes they make a summer nest 
of leaves, and carry the youngsters to it to 
grow up in cooler quarters. They are, indeed, 
exceedingly fond and careful of their little ones. 
Audubon relates that once he brought home a 
flying-squirrel family, and, having no cage handy, 










































OUT TO INVESTIGATE.” 


put them into a bureau drawer for the night. In 
the morning the old one was gone, and the kind- 
ly naturalist was left to nurse the kittens as 
best he could. They lived and seemed to thrive, 
although surprisingly little of the milk he gave 
them was consumed; but the mystery was pres- 
ently solved. “A few evenings afterwards,” 
he says, “ we were surprised and delighted to see 
the mother glide through the open window and 
enter the still-open drawer; in a moment she 
was nestled with her young. She had not for- 
saken them, but visited them nightly.” 

Nothing can be prettier as pets, when re- 
strained from becoming a nuisance by multipli- 
cation and mischief. All day they remain quiet 
and. usually asleep—in your pocket if you are 
willing. It is amusing to watch one preparing 
for a doze by placing its head between its fore 
feet, and then deliberately keeling over until its 
head is back between its thighs and its limbs 
are enwrapped in cloak and tail, so that it is 
nothing but a soft round ball of mouse-colored 
and creamy fur. When dusk falls, however, it 
wakes up, and all the evening is exceedingly 
active and playful. Dr. Merriam tells of one 
which, when placed upon a table, would come 
to the edge nearest him and cry to be taken up. 
“Tf I extended my arm and approached it, the 
little creature, trembling with delight, would 
stand on its hind legs and leap upon my hand, 
thence running either up my sleeve or down my 
neck.” 

Every one who has kept these squirrels has a 
similar story to tell; and an escape from the 
cage at night is always known, for they will go 
straight to where their master is sleeping and 
crawl into bed with him, to cuddle as close to 
his body as they can. 
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M. C. 


C.—If 
yellow and white papers, and yet want the light 


you are afraid to introduce the 
effects, why 
gold, quite plain? 
I think it must be some imitation. 


not try a burlaps, a dull yellow or 
I never heard of burlaps paper. 
A plain bur- 


laps, dull yellow or gold, would not cheapen your 
other belongings, but | am sure you must know 


much more than you confess to, simply because 
that it 


you were afraid might! So many per- 
sons never think. A tan paper does not give 
warmth or color, neither does it suggest cozy- 
ness nor comfort. Rub your marble down. with 


pumice-stone or sapolio, then polish with ‘kero- 
soft flannel. I the 


sene, using a will get you 
recipe for painting or coloring the marble and 
print it later. Porcelain finish is brighter and 


looks better. 


X. Y. Z.—The bed-rooms of a house need never 
be alike, for the simple reason that each bed- 
room is supposed to be a separate apartment, 


shut off from the others, a room in which the 
owner has absolute privacy whenever desired. 
Therefore you need not be concerned to have 


yours correspond. Plain reds in sleeping-rooms 
must be introduced with great tact, being better 
adapted to palaces, those of princes and million- 
aires, than to the bed-rooms of every-day people, 


where they suggest anything but sweetness and 
freshness. If therefore you use it, get your reds 
in flowers on a white ground or in chintz, and re- 


lieve it somewhere with a yellow. Your greens 
can be in up-and-down stripes or leaves on a 
white ground, which is a lovely combination. 


If you have a marseilles spread you must not 
cover your bolster with the curtain material. You 
ean make spread, valance, and curtains all of the 


same stuff. Dotted muslin over a color and 
trimmed with lace makes a good spread. I prefer 
a linen drawn-work for a bureau because it may 


be washed. Dotted muslin over a color must be 
changed often to make it possible. It always 
seems to me that the appointments of a bed-room 
ought to be daintier than those in any other 
room of a house. Green always goes with oak, 
and is right for the dining-room. Have an East- 
ern rug for your sitting-room. Do not put rock- 
ing-chairs in your parlor, but in the living-room 
or the bed-rooms. You have the right idea, only 
get nothing for the parlor that does not express 
a need, and make the room express a definite idea, 
one of hospitality or of home-life or something 
you have in your mind, never a show-place only 
furnished to be exhibited on occasion. Take your 
pictures to a dealer and try the frames on them 
so as to get those that tone. Few mats are used, 
and the best photographs are framed with the 
wood coming close to the print. Either a china 
or a silver tea service is proper, but spoons should 
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never holder. Yes! 


tumbler or 
carpets alike if you can, and the guest-room on 


stand up in a 


the second floor, the sewing-room above. If any 
other questions occur to you, or you have not 
caught my idea in these, do write me again. 
Great success to you in your new home. 


J. P: M.—You want to know just how I would 
furnish that little reception-room, seventeen and 
a half feet long and seven and a half feet wide, 
in one part, and eight and a half feet wide in an- 
other? First, then, I would get the reproduction 
of the old sofa to which you refer, not quite five 
feet long, and this I would put across the front 
window, leaving a little passage-way of two feet 
to the right so that the maid could get to the 
window and draw the shades at night. This 
sofa should be pulled out far enough to permit 
of a bank of palms or rubber trees back of it and 
filling the window. Down the side of the wall 
leading to the fire-place I would put a book-case, 
divided by a seat, this seat to be flat against the 
wall, not coming out into the room, the two 
sides of the book-case furnishing the two ends of 
the seat. This seat then would hold one or two 
persons who could be near enough to the old- 
fashioned sofa to talk there in comfort. My 
doors I should either remove altogether, curtain 


ing the openings, or I should fold them back 
permanently, still using curtains. These doors 


[ would then hang with a picture or two. Di- 
rectly opposite the fire-place, where the room is 
eight and a half feet wide, I would put another 
small sofa, or a sofa and a chair or two chairs. 
At any rate I would make it most comfortable 
and cozy, and have it a place to which the tea 
could be brought in the afternoon. The six-foot 
sofa is too long for the room. The other furni- 
ture would crowd it up. An extra table with a 
lamp might be introduced on one side of the fire- 
place. Palms in the window are essential, and the 
breaking up of those lines by putting the sofa 
across the window. 


dear 
lies in 
room a 


Mrs. PerRPLEXITY.—It seems to me, my 
Mrs. Perplexity, that your real difficulty 
the fact of your having called your 
library. It is in reality a hall with five doors 
opening out of it—one into the hall, one on to 
the porch, and three into other rooms—your din 
ing-room, parlor, and bed-room. Now a library 
should suggest more seclusion, the possibility of 
being alone with one’s books. However, as you 
speak of your house as a cottage, perhaps you 
are far enough in the country to avoid in your 
library the intrusion of the casual stranger. Still, 
if you want your books there instead of making 
vour present parlor a library, I am delighted to 
be able to help you. 
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As your one book-case is of mahogany I would 
not try to balance it by a different kind on the 
other side of the window. I would put it at 
‘x,” and at “a” put a writing-table or the couch, 
now at “e,” for reading. This arrangement 
would give you the proper light for reading or 
writing, and avoid the draught from the porch 
door. If the book-case is very handsome put it 
at “b” and put your new shelves at “x.” And, 
again, some more of the same height between 
the two porch doors. If you make these shelves 
five feet six inches high to match your mahogany 
case, you will have to treat the top in a conven- 
tional way, it being too far out of reach for inti- 
mate touches, those given by flowers and small 
pictures. The number of your books must decide 
you. Four feet would give an opportunity to put 
fine pictures above the shelves. Never take down 
They are always essential. Put 
velours, corduroy, velveteen, or silk before the 
double doors, a plain green, perhaps; but if the 
rest of your room permits, a flowered material 
to lighten up that end of the room. If you do not 
paint the bed-room, then change the paper. Yel- 
would go with the present wood-work and 
furniture, or a flowered paper, well covered. The 
number of doors need not bother you; they break 
up your long lines and give you a wall-space 
broken into panels, always easy to arrange. 
Put your plate rail about seven feet six inches 
from the floor. 


bed-room doors. 


low Ss 


G.—I should keep to the leathers for my other 


three chairs, my reason being that you have a 
great variety of color in your room, and many 


chairs already covered with leather. To introduce 
another material would be to add confusion. You 
can get variety by using cushions of different 
colors, keeping, however, to one scheme. I would 
go into rich reds and blues, and even into some 
of the Indian designs and colors, so as to make 


the variegated color felt everywhere in your 
parlor seem intentional. Avoid delicate and 
faint tones. 

To clean your embossed leather use turpen- 
tine. Apply with a soft rag. When the stains 


are removed your leather will be slightly stiffen- 
ed from the turpentine, therefore rub it with 
crude oil. This you must do with care, using 
what old-fashioned were accustomed to 
speak of as elbow grease, which means not only 
force, but some intelligence as well. At any rate, 
get rid of all the oil so that none of it remains 
either to collect more dust or to stain the clothes. 
For your lamp-shade, the lamp being brass, use 
vellow linen plaited and plain. You do not want 


persons 


in a room like yours to suggest anything but 
utility. To put an elaborate shade there would 


be to introduce too pretentious a note. If your 
old chairs are varnished they must be scraped 
before being re-painted ; otherwise, paint over the 
old color. Make a painter mix your paints, and 
do not accept a tone that is not good. Ordinary 
paints are used, but they are seldom manufact- 
ured in perfect shades and must often be doctor- 
ed, as I have suggested, by a painter. After 
scraping your old dressing-table, oil the wood. 
Crude oil is used. It must be well rubbed in. 
Never let any one put a varnish on your furni 
ture. It is often done as a substitute for polish 
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and to save trouble, but it always cracks and al- 
most always has to be removed. 


CONSTANT ReaveR.—You ask if easels are 
proper in a parlor. My first impulse is to say 
no, remembering, as many of us do, hideous par- 
lors evidencing no other attempt at the beauti- 
ful than an easel holding an ugly chromo or a 
painted plaque. Such an easel is all wrong, ugly, 
and out of place. But I have seen some parlors, 
indeed I have one now in mind, a parlor so full 
of pictures that one on an easel seems quite the 
proper thing. The observer recognizes at once 
that special prominence has been given to some 
one painting more valued than the rest, or that 
the particular picture has been so placed to com- 
mand a better light. Therefore I should lay 
down no rule on the subject except this one—that 
when there are no pictures on the wall, and 
when no attempt at introducing pictures into the 
home has been made, that an easel holding a 
solitary painting has no place in the parlor. If 
the painting be worthy to be introduced at all, 
it should be given a place on the walls. The 
fashion of easels came in once, and was so abused 
that an outery against them prevailed for a long 
time. 


A. R. Y.—I have an idea that the trouble in 
your room lies in the carpet. Those cream tones 
with figures are apt to lift the floor too much 
till they sometimes seem to be the only thing in 
aroom. A floor should always suggest being well 
under foot. Now with such a carpet as yours, 
a cream paper, and the ivory white paint which 
you want to substitute for your cherry, you will 
get a room without character. Even your crim- 
son curtains will not help you. For the time 
being, then, I should prefer leaving the wood- 
work as it is and concentrating my attention on 
the floor, getting a crimson carpet without figures, 
or putting down a hardwood floor, as you suggest, 
and covering it with. rich rugs, or a carpet rug 
made of plain red filling, with smaller rugs over 


it. Do not attempt a wooden border on your 
floor. They are never made to accentuate them- 
selves. Floors may be laid out in designs, but the 


general effect must be one of simplicity in tone, 
without any elaboration of design near the walls. 
If you have the oak floor let the oak stain be 
very dark. If, after the floors are attended to, 
you can do anything else, then paint the cherry 
wood-work an ivory-white, but have the crimson 
curtains too, matching your floors if you decide 
on the crimson carpet. 


H. B. L. B.—Much uncertainty seems to pre- 
vail in regard to the best way of cleaning your 
vase. I have seen some of the well-known col 
lectors in New York. They all agree that water 
or a damp cloth should not have been used. One 
dealer says to rub with a dry chamois, restoring 
the lustre in this way, but he also suggests your 
trying a little naphtha on one corner, in order to 
see if that will remove the dirt. After the naph- 
tha, use the chamois. I have discovered one thing 
in making my investigations for you—that the 
more people know the less reckless they are about 
giving instructions off hand when the things to 
be repaired are of any considerable value. 
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REMODELLING OLD HATS 


BY HARRIET EDWARDS 


through another season is a problem which 

is now perplexing many a frugal mother 
as she pulls the dilapidated things from the 
boxes where they have remained all summer, lock- 
ing decidedly the worse from having been packed 
away in such close quarters. 

The first thing to be done is to rip off all the 
trimming with the exception of the facing, which 
usually is rather beyond the ability of an ama- 
teur. Then take a whisk - broom—yes, a whisk- 
broom, and brush, brush hard; even the velvet 
will be none the worse for such treatment, and 
you will be surprised to find how much dust 
has lain hidden away there all these months. 
Indeed, the best way is to rip and clean a hat 
before it is packed away. If the hat is of felt 
braid, a good brushing, followed by sponging 
with a weak solution of ammonia and water, 
will speedily restore its freshness. 

When an ordinary felt hat has been well 
cleaned, the brim may be pressed with a moder- 
ately warm iron, first taking care to lay a cloth 
of the same color between it and the iron. To 
make a brim smaller, measure the distance from 
the edge and mark carefully with pins, every 
eighth of an inch; take a sharp pair of scissors 
and cut along the line of pins. Should there be 
any corners left, trim them off neatly; then rub 
the new edge with the blade of the scissors, thus 
roughing it up just enough to conceal the cutting. 

To add to the height of a crown, if you have 
no willow such as milliners use, take a piece of 
the stiffest tailor’s canvas you can procure, cut 
it the height to which it is wished to raise the 
crown, allowing a generous lap both top and bot- 
tom. Wire this on both edges, allowing the wire 
to lap fully two inches, and sewing it with a 
button-hole stitch. Cut the crown away half an 
inch above the head size, and sew the piece of 
canvas to the remaining bit with strong cotton, 
back - stitching it; then place the crown at the 
top and fasten in same manner. Use milliner’s 
needles, as they are much longer than the ordi- 
nary needle. You will need the coarse needles 
for sewing on a thick trimming, the medium for 
facings, and the finer for hemming velvet, ete. 

Where a velvet facing is not desired, a good 
effect can be had with one or two rows of one of 
the fancy braids which are sold in many shops 
by the yard. Be sure, however, to wire the brim 
first. 

To clean velvet well requires one person to 
hold it stretched out tightly over a plentiful 
volume of steam and another one to brush it hard 
with a whisk-broom; this brushing, done the op- 
posite way of the nap, will raise the pile; but 
where it has been much crushed it will be a 
difficult task. Steaming, without brushing, will 
renew crépe, but it is wiser to first pin it care- 
fully to a piece of pasteboard so as not -to 
stretch it out of shape. This applies particu- 


Hs to make last winter’s hat do duty 


larly to a veil, whose édges must be very straight. 
A nuns’ - veiling veil can be sponged with am- 
monia or alcohol, and then pressed; but be sure 
to have a piece of tissue-paper between it and 
the iron. Tissue-paper is recommended because 
it is thin and leaves no lint or dust on the ma- 
terial pressed. Chiffon can be subjected to the 


‘same treatment as crépe with excellent results, 


while to restore the freshness of black lace give 
it a liberal bath of alcohol. To stiffen lace dis- 
solve a quantity of gum-arabic in boiling water, 
dip the lace into it, and then pin out on a box- 
lid to dry. 

Ribbon may be sponged with ammonia and wa- 
ter and then pressed, taking care to place a fresh 
piece of tissue-paper between it and the iron, 
which should be as heavy as possible; press 
heavily upon the iron, and draw the ribbon slow- 
ly from beneath it. Another way is to make the 
ribbon very damp and then stretch it tightly 
upon the carpet, securing it by pins. Some mil- 
liners declare they get the best results by damp- 
ening and rolling ribbon as tightly as possible. 
Shine can be taken from ribbon or silk by 
sponging with alcohol. 

Birds—with all respect to the Audubon Society 
I do not mean the birds of nature, but those bred 
in the Parisian work-shops—can be dusted with 
a piece of velvet dampened, if necessary, with a 
little aleohol. If the feathers of the wings and 
tails have separated, hold them over the steam 
and gently coax them back’to their original 
positions. Quills can be made to look like new 
by this process, and wings can be treated in the 
same way. A lost eye can be replaced by break- 
ing off a black-headed pin a quarter of an inch 
from the head, dipping it in hot sealing-wax, and 
deftly inserting it into the empty socket. 

Feather - curling, many persons say, is the 
easiest thing in the world. In the trade it is 
a separate branch, and I can only add that I have 
yet to see a home-curled feather which does not 
betray itself. When buying a feather get the 
best you can afford; it pays in the end. 

Rosettes are the most satisfactory way in 
which to use old ribbons. If the ribbon is soft 
it can be wired with lace wire, buttonholing it 
with stitches a quarter of an inch or more apart; 
this will make the ribbon stand out so that less 
will be required. One or two pointed ends 
among the loops give a stylish effect, and are also 
economical. <A rosette usually has nine or more 
loops, each loop requiring at least from five to 
six inches of material. A box-pleated rosette 
does not crush so easily as a side-pleated one, for 
which reason a gathered one is most undesirable. 

When the crown of a hat has been torn by pin- 
holes or stitches and it is desirable to place the 
new trimming at that point, cut a piece of some 
stiff material about the size of a silver dollar, 
wire it firmly, using the button-hole stitch, and 
sew it so as to cover the hole. 
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Suits 


and Cloaks. 


\ from abroad some 
exquisite designs tn tailor 
made suits and cloaks for 
Winter wear. ‘They are 
the most advanced styles 
that have yet been pro 
duced, and we have illus 
trated them in a Supple 
ment to our new Winter 
Catalogue. We have also 
added many new Winter 
fabrics to our line. 

l'o the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moder 
ate cost we will mail /ree 
this attractive Winter 
Catalogue and Supple 
ment,together with a full 
line of samples of the ma 


terials from which we 
make these garments. 
These new styles and 


fabrics are the very latest 
that have been produced 
and are shown by no 
other firm. Our prices 
this season are . 
than ever before. 
Catalogue illustrates: 


y, Our 
Exquisite Tailor-made 
Costumes, $8 up. 
Tailor-made Gowns, 
lined throughout with fine quality taffeta silk, 





$75 up. 
Visiting and Church Dresses at very moderate 
prices. 
Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined throughout, 
$7 up. 


New French Skirts, $4 up. 


Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and 
Skirts, and Pedestrian Suits and Skirts made 
of double-face materia/s. 


We keep no ready-made goods, but make every gar 
ment to order, thus insuring the perfection of fit and 
finish, We pay express charges everywhere. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get 
them free by-return mail. Be sure to say whether you 
wish samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will then be 
able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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MINERVA.METAL 


DOLL HEADS 

Combine Durability of Metal with Beauty of Bisque 

and do net break 1'! d Catalogue mailed free by 
A. VISCHER & CO., Dep’t RB, 

1l Warren St., New York. Ask your deaier. 
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THE SCHOOL LUNCHEON 


Amonc the problems to be met and faced by 


| mothers, that of the children’s luncheon during 


their school - days, particularly between the ages 
oi seven and fourteen, is one of the most formi- 
dable. When children attend a school near 
their home, and within easy walking distance, it 
is, of course, feasible to" have them come to the 
family luncheon at noon, and the run back and 
forth makes a pleasant and healthful break in 
the middle of the day. Schools are often remote 
from homes, and a luncheon must be provided, 
either carriéd by the pupil to school, or else 
bought at a convenient counter. The child, if 
nervous and excitable, has seldom a ravenous ap- 
petite at noon.. After a morning of strenuous 
application to study, if left to his unaided judg- 
ment he will buy candy or an eclair in preference 
to bouillon and a sandwich. The little girl 
pleads with her mother to let her go to school 
without a luncheon, and declares that she is not 
hungry, complaining of the bother the lunch- 
basket is, laden as she is with her books. 

When one sees how lacking in daintiness the 
school luncheon often is, the wonder grows that 
children ever eat it. A sandwich delicately pre- 
pared of thin waferlike buttered bread, from 
which the edges have been cut, so that there is no 
ragged crust, the filling made up of finely minced 
ham, potted chicken, a paste of hard-boiled eggs, 
or cream cheese, is tempting. Peanut butter or 
guava jelly makes a variety pleasing to the child, 
and when pains are taken the sandwich menu 
may be indefinitely modified. Ordinarily a sand- 
wich is composed of thick bread and butter, be- 
tween the slices of which rests a jagged and un- 
even piece of meat, a viand fit only for a not fas- 
tidious longshoreman or plough-boy. 

Cake of any plain and wholesome kind fits into 
the luncheon-box, but layer cake is apt to be soft 
and messy, and should not be used. Dough- 


| nuts, crullers, and ginger-snaps or gingerbread, 


2 


sticks of bread, little cups of custard, chocolate 
caramels and creams, are permissible additions to 
the luncheon. Pie is not desirable in a luncheon- 
box, nor should it form part of a child’s dietary 
at any time. Fruit is always in order. 

When a lunch-counter is accessible it should be 
subject to supervision from teachers and parents, 
and the bill of fare should be regulated by them 
with a view to the best interests of the school. 

Children should have many years in which to 
study and accumulate knowledge; they may take 
in stores of it, and learn as long as they live; 
but they have only a limited period in which to 
grow and become fine physically, and as a sound 
mind in a sound body is necessary to health and 
happiness, parents should be vigilant to con- 
serve their strength. During the period of most 
rapid growth, and especially when childhood is 
passing into youth, it is more needful that a 
child should be well nourished than that he 
should be a marvel of precocity. Moderate suc- 
cess at school should be satisfactory, even if it 
does not gratify a parent’s vanity, but health 
should be sought for, and prized as a treasure 
worth great effort to keep and bring to highest 
perfection. 

A growing boy or girl is frequently blamed for 
lack of ambition when the trouble is simply 
that the demands of the physical life render con- 

















tinuous and difficult mental exertion for the time 
being impossible. When the school reports are 
not indicative of brilliant progress, let not 
mother take it too seriously to heart. The boy 
will do better by-and-by. The girl may yet take 
honors. An anemic, languid, inert young person 


with flaccid muscles and head inclined to ache, 
weak back, and pallid color, is a most pitiab'e 
sight. Good food makes good blood, and good 


blood, in the long - 
scholarship of a high order. 
Indiscriminate munching between meals, eat- 


ing nuts, candy, and sweets at odd times, and the | 


immoderate uses of any dainty are as unwhole- 
some for children as for their elders. 


QUESTIONS OF DRESS 

B. 

not look well together, and I do not think you 

will be satisfied with any cape made of that com- 
bination. 


S. S.—There are many fancy trimmings which 
you can use for your gown, and I think the Ara- 
bian trimming is a very good idea; but unless 
you are very tired of the gown, it seems to me 
foolish to go to work and do it all over, for it is 
by no means out of style. The very newest neck 
and belt trimmings are made of the Russian 
belting, in silver or gold ribbon, shaped back and 
front, and fastened in front with three small 
bows of black taffeta, the lower bow having long 
ends on which are sewed gold ornaments or gold 


tassels. The collar is finished around the neck 
with a narrow fold of black velvet and an in- 
side fold of black mull. A ecrépe de Chine or 


crepon or even cashmere will make you a smart 
tea gown. In Bazar, September 29, page 1392, 
is a simple and easy model for you to follow. 


ZILLAH.—You did not enclose your sample, 
but i think I can answer your question from the 
description you have given of the gown. 
cades are all in fashion again, so you will be 
foolish not to make use of what you have. You 
can put in a new front breadth of some plain 
color, and then cut your skirt over to have an 
over-skirt effect. I think you will find you have 
enough 


material, however, in recutting it, to 
add a seant cireular flounce to the back and 


sides, which would seem to solve the difficulty. 


E. C.—You do not say whether the wedding is 
to be in the morning, afternoon, or evening, but 


I am taking it for granted that it is an evening 
wedding, in which case the bridegroom should 
wear with his dress suit the conventional white 
muslin tie and white or very light gray gloves. 


E. R.—The present half-fitting box-coat in the 
covert cloths or in the smooth cloths very 
smart, and I think you will find it will stay in 
style for some time. I do not care for the fan 
in the seven gored skirt; I prefer the skirt with 
the circular ruffle, or quite plain, with a good 
flare around the foot, and trimmed with bands 
of the same material. 
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the 


run, will materially help to | 


B.—Otter and mink are two furs which do | 


Bro- | 
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DEFENDE 


| R -M'F'G CO’S | 
SHEETS & PILLOWCASES 


IN MANUFACTURING 


DEFENDER MFG. CO. 


$ H E ET PRINCIPAL 


AnD 


PILLOW- 
CASES 


Every article is made on our own 
premises, and under the most rigid 
sanitary conditions. 

Every piece is inspected and war- 
ranted to be perfect before leaving 
the factory. 

Every article is full measured 
AFTER it is hemmed and finished, 
NOT BEFORE, 

















































There’s but one right way 
to make Sheets and Pillowcases : 


THE DEFENDER WAY. 














It’s economy to buy ready-made 
Sheets and Pillowcases, if you get 
th: DEFENDER brands, which suit 
all pocketbooks. All brands mace 
in plain hemmed, hemstitched, and 
include a large assortment of fancy 
hemstitched and insertion-trimmed 
Sheets and Pillowcases. 















A booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases given 
FREE on application to your dry goods dealer. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Onlya limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued, The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 
otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 


338. Convalescent’s Sacque. Sizes 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 35 cts. 


337. Women’s Trianon Matinee. 
Harper's Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. 


336. Child’s Blouse Dress. 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. 


Illustrated in Harper’s 
Price, 35 cts. 


335. Women’s Flannel Bodice. 
per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. 

334. Child’s Bedroom Gown. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 


333. Long Dressing Sacque for Women. _Iilus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 41, Vol.33. Price, 
25 cts. 


332. Child’s Bolero Frock. 
Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33 


33!. Seamless Corset Cover. 
per's Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 25 cts 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 35 cts. 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 20 cts 


330. Child’s Zouave Costume. 
per'’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 35 cts. 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 50 cts. 


329. Women’s Evening Gown. 
per's Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33. 


328. School Frock. 
No. 38, Vol. 33. 

327. New Walking Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 38, Vol. 33. Price, so cents 
complete. Jacket purchased separately, 35 cts. 


326. Child’s Empire Coat. 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33. 


Illustrated in Harper's Bazar 
Price 35 cts. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 

Price, 35 cts 

325. Women’s Cloth Gown, Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


324. Girt’s School Dress. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33. i 


Price, 35 cts. 
323. Women’s Walking Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33. 
322. Child’s Autumn Jacket. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 33, Vol. 33- Price, 20 cts 
321. Child’s Pleated Costume. [I)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 33, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
320. Women’s Walking Gown. IIlustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 32, Vol. 33. Price, so cts. 
319. Pompadour Gown (Women). |)lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 31, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


318. Louis XIV. Tea-Jacket (Women). I/lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts. 


317. Women’s Early Autumn Walking Costume. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 50 cts. 


N. B.—A special rater may be obtained of any costume illus- 
trated in HARPER’S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costame for children. 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 339 
and 340, on pages 1776 and 1777. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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|COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


Tus excellent household magazine continues 
to show a marked improvement with each suc- 


| cessive issue, an improvement which must add 


materially to its list of readers. In the October 
issues many entertaining and instructive articles 
are given in addition to the regular departments 
of household interest." The papers include: 
“ Dickens’s Later Heroines,” William Dean How- 
ells; “ The Child’s Sense of Humor,” Marguerite 
Merington; “ Miss Griscom’s Game of Golf,” Ar- 
thur Pottow; “ Fourth Singing Lesson,” Madame 
Mathilde Marchesi; and “ Autumn’s Late Flow- 
ers,” Alice Lounsberry. The late fashions are at- 
tractively illustrated, and the departments are 
filled with timely and interesting matter.— 


Journal, Augusta, Maine. 


“ HARPER'S BAzar is selling very well with us 
just now,” said a Lisbon Street news-dealer this 
week when I tried to get a back number of the 
magazine. ‘“‘ Oh, yes, it sells much better in the 
new form than in the old one.” One of the most 
popular contributors is Mary E. Wilkins, whose 
“Flower Pieces” are beautifully done.—J/ournal, 


| Lewiston, Maine. 


| of this famous organization. 





Sorosis, of New York, has decided to give to 
HARPER’s Bazar, during the coming season, the 
only authorized report of the monthly meetings 
The proceedings 
of Sorosis, one of the two grandmothers of wo- 
men’s clubs, the other, and slightly earlier, be- 
ing the New England Women’s Club, will al- 
ways of interest. The great-grandmother of 
women’s clubs, as the late Mrs. Lucinda H. 
Stone pointed out, was a Western society.—Wo- 
man’s Journal, Boston, Massachusetts. 


HarpPer’s Bazar in its new form is a weekly 
magazine of generous size. The number for Oc- 
tober 13 contains stories and poems, an illus- 
trated article on autumn’s latest flowers, the 
fourth singing lesson by the famous Madame 
Marchesi, the world of fashions profusely illus- 
trated; the opening of the club season is also 
noted, and arrangements of autumn verandas are 
illustrated by photographs. — New England 
Farmer, Boston, Massachusetts. 


HARPER’S BAZAR for October 6 has Howells’s 
review of “ Dickens’s Later Heroines”: “ Leaves 
from a Paris Sketch-book”; “Child’s Sense of 
Humor”; “ Advance Fashions for Autumn”; 
and good stories and general reading. A good 
and useful publication.—Tribune, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


I am an admirer of your skill in making the 
Bazar so successful. When I was small my pa- 
per dolls were cut out of the Bazar, and my 
clothes, too; so I feel I know it well enough to 
say it is more readable than ever before—E£. R., 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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FURS and FUR GARMENTS. 
SEAL, PERSIAN LAMB AND BROADTAIL COATS 
AND ETON JACKETS. 


FUR LINED GARMENTS AND EVENING WRAPS, 
COLLARETTES, NECKPIECES AND MUFFS. 


FINE FUR SKINS. 


A collection of the most valuable varieties is shown, including Natural Black 
and Silver Fox, Russian and Hudson Bay Sable, Chinchilla, ete., from 
which Neckpieces, Muffs and Outer Garments will be made to order. 
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IS A COMFORT 
\_ AND A LUXURY 


at reasonable price Made only from the best of the world’s 
materials by the best American skill, No dye-stuffs. 


_ 


It is the perfect underclothing for the health of your chil- 
dren. It is made in different weights and to fit all sizes of 
people, from babies to giants. 
fo f 


= Sold by principal dealers in New York and all large cities 


If not by yours, write to 
ROOT'S UNDERWFAR,1 Greene St., New York. 














The only awarded at the Paris 


“VELOUTINE 


TOILET POWDER — CEL. FAW, Inventor 
©, Rue de ia Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “‘FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FAY 
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~ SOAP 


MUST BE USED 


To keep the Skin Smooth, Clear and 
Free from Blemish. 


Fats, grease and oil form the base of all 
soaps made except HYOMEI Soap. 

These ingredients clog the pores and pre- 
vent their healthy action. 

Strong alkali is required to saponify this 
grease and oil, and sooner or later destroys 
the delicate tissues of the skin. 


HYOMEI SOAP 


Made from the fresh green leaves 

of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 
Is nature’s own skin cleanser and purifier. 
It is a skin tonic, a skin protector, a skin 
beautifier. A delightful, refreshing, indis- 
pensable toilet article. Try It. 





. . . | 
Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. | 
Price 25c. 


The R. T. BOOTH CO., Ellis St., Ithaca, N. Y. | 


Sample cake, 5c 


What the 07.8. Health Report says about 


PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


Cream ana Lotion 
“The One Reliable Beantifier”’ 


“We recently ordered a chemical examination 

of many different cosmetics and ‘vund one make 

of exceptional merit, viz: Malvina Cream. It is the ideal 

applicant for removing freckles, tan, sunburn pimples. liver 

moles auc curing all skin diseases, the most perfect curative 

our experts ever analyzed, as it removes the cause instead 

of merely covering up the imperfections. We extend to 

Malvina Cream the full endorsement of the U. 8. Health 
Keports A. N. TALLEY, Jr... M. D. 
Price 50c. each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express. 

Use Malvina lehthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 


PROF. |. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 








Dedicated to Perfect 
Womanhood 


Contains highly instruc- 
tive and valuable infor- 
mation to every woman. 
Profusely illustrated. 
Mailed free to any lady 
on receipt of 4c.in stamps 
to pay postage. 
THE MME. TAXIS TOILET co.. 


Dept. 25. 63rd & Monroe Ave. Chicage,! 





COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 f2s.2°r nase Ss, 


| or any sticky feeling. 


| liness 


MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


Anxiety.—You will find in the Bazar of 
September 30, 1899, an article on “ The Head and 
the Hair”; in that of November 11, 1899, one on 
“The Care of the Hands”; again, in that of 
April 14, 1900, another on “ The Eyes and their 
Surroundings.” In regard, however, to the spe- 
cial difficulties afflicting you, which these papers 
may not cover, here are a few suggestions which 
may be of service. Vaseline, and indeed all 
preparations of petroleum, are excellent for 
stimulating the growth of the hair. The plain 
vaseline is good, although I have seen the cam- 
phorated vaseline used with satisfactory results. 
I doubt, however, the power of vaseline or any 
other preparation to really lengthen the eye- 
lashes. It always seems to me that some con- 
stitutional question is involved in the length of 
the lashes, as in the shape of the nails and the 
length of the fingers. You say that your hands, 
in housekeeping, get stained, rough, and stiff, 
and you ask what will relieve these troubles and 
whiten the hands. In the first place—because it 
is always of the first moment—always dry your 
hands thoroughly every time you wet them, and 
every time that it is practicable to do so put on, 
after drying, some preparation. Women of fash- 
ion never miss doing so, summer or winter. Some 
use a preparation of honey and cream, some a 
cream of lettuce, others a preparation of aman- 
dine. Any and all of these preparations, how- 
ever, enable the glove to go on the moment the 
hand is dry—leaving no grease, in other words, 
Glycerine and rose-water 
is excellent, but sticky. You should wear gloves 
when you are dusting and sweeping, and use a 


mop for washing dishes, never wetting your 
hands. Those dainty old-fashioned housekeepers 


who always washed their own breakfast cups 
and saucers never wet a finger. Again, when the 
hands are soiled wash them with soap water and 
dry corn meal, almond meal if you can afford it. 
The meal rubs off the dirt. When you go to 
bed cleanse the hands thoroughly, putting on 
some of these preparations. Mutton tallow is ex- 
cellent. If possible wear a loose pair of gloves— 
white if you can, because you want perfect clean- 


and no stains. A preparation which is 
sold for the nails will remove discolorations. It 
is. I believe. a weak solution of oxalic acid, 


though I am not sure. Vaseline is excellent for 
dandruff, but better still is brushing, stirring up 
the sealp. Brush every day, parting the hair 


| many times, and getting the brush at the scalp. 
| Even if the hair seems to fall, keep on; new hair 


will come. I always brush the scalp in spite 
of all the croakers, and my hair is always grow 


ing in. Sometimes dandruff comes from a gouty 
tendency in the blood, and I find that lithia 


tablets help dandruff and the sealing of the ears, 
and all those troubles, in fact, better than any- 
thing else I know. Even throat specialists are 
beginning to see that the uric acid in the blood 
gives colds in the head, so that they recommend 


lithia too. You will find most of your troubles 
disappearing after you have used them. Even 
your hands will improve. There is a choice, 
however, in lithia tablets. 


F. M. K.—If you will write to the Pratt In- 
stitute in Brooklyn, or to the School of Applied 
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Design in New York, catalogues will be sent you | 
answering your questions much more fully and | 
satisfactorily than can be done here. You must re- 
member, however, that although hard work will 
accomplish much in any branch. of study, one | 
must also have some natural ability for a special 
branch. One must have, too, a certain amount of | 
taste, without which no work is truly excellent. 
Taste means, among other things, a power of 
selection, a sureness in choosing from among 
many things that alone which is adapted to a 
certain end. In dress, for instance, and in those | 
pictures to which you refer by Ethel Rose, the | 
laws of good taste are always observed. Dresses | 
beautiful for the stage, and quite appropriate | 
for actresses, who must wear costumes, are not | 
pictured as appropriate for women in the world. | 
All this makes a great difference, and brings me | 
to the point I wanted to impress on you—that 
whatever school you choose, or whatever branch 
of study, you can never get the best out of it 
unless you too have a certain contribution of | 
your own to make—a readiness to learn, to ap- 
preciate, to recognize, and therefore to help cre- 
ate the best. Before you go to any school, then, 
and while you are there, keep your eyes open for 
good examples everywhere; for the best in 
clothes, in pictures, and in colors—in any and 
every thing which will help you take first rank | 
when you begin to work. 


Country Susscriner.— Did you realize that 
physicians were beginning to think home was the 
best place, after all, for those of weak lungs, 
provided, of course, that the climate was not bad, 
and that the patients were conscientious about | 
fresh air in all weathers? I was talking only the 
other day to one of the most celebrated lung 
specialists of this country, and he said that 
sunshine, fresh air, cleanliness, and climate were 
the real curative factors in lung troubles. He 
makes his patients sit out, well wrapped, of 
course, when the thermometer is below zero. 
There is one special point to which all of them 
in his sanitarium are pledged—never to expec- 
torate except in a receptacle which can be ster- 
ilized, and never on any account out-of-doors. 
Did you realize that infection, even to animals, 
was carried by carelessness in this respect? Take 
flannels wherever you go, and always wear a 
piece of flannel over the abdomen. St. Augus- 
tine is famous for its charms. You would have 
to hunt for cheap boarding-places, but they are 
to be found. The prices at the large hotels are 
only for millionaires. You ought to take warm 
wraps wherever you go, for even in Florida there 
are days when they are necessary. Aiken, South 
Carolina, is lovely, a great resort, and full of 
charming people. The prices, too, are not as 
fashionable as at St. Augustine. Get your doctor 
or physieian to write and make arrangements 
for you. 


OLp Susscriser.—The pattern supplement will 
be issued at 


intervals of seven or eight 
weeks. 
C. E. W.—The New York Exchange for Wo- 


man’s Work may be addressed at corner of Forty- 
third Street and Madison Avenue, New York 
city. 








Nothing Too Good 
for Uncle Sam. 


DENTOMYRH is purchased by the 


U. S. Gov. The soldier is taught, 

and you should know, that good Teeth, 

a clean Mouth, firm Gums, a sweet 

Breath, are necessary for good health, 

and good health is necessary to be 
A Victor in the Battle of Life. 


WRIGHT'S 


For the Teeth, louth, Gums and Breath. 
in collapsible 


A delicious, 
coanmy tubes, 


made after same formula as Wright's renowned Tooth 
Soap, Powder or Wash. 


Is purifying and healing. It whitens 
and preserves the teeth. Prevents 
decay. Hardens the gums. Removes 
offensive breath. Is convenient to 
use. Endorsed by eminent medical 
and dental scientists. 















A perfect antiseptic dentifrice. 


At all druggists, 25c., or from 


Charles Wright Chemical Co, 
Dept. L, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Booklet, ‘4 Zooth Treat,” testi- 
monials and sample; FREE, 



















































WE BUY lamp-chimneys 
by the dozen ; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s “‘pearl top and 
“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. Try them. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Maczetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Just PUBLISHED 


A New and Revised Illustrated Edition 
of 


MANNERS anv SOCIAL USAGES. 


By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD 


No book of etiquette ever attained so great a popularity as 
“ Manners and Social Usages.” Itis a recognized author- 
The revised edition has been in part re- 
written, and contains several entirely 
new chapters on subjects of 
current import- 
ance. 


ity. 


 (Mustrated, $1 25 





Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Sq., N. Y. 
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Cough Syrup. : 
intime. Sold by druggis 
CONSUMPTION 


PISO'S 
CURES WHI 
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| should advise you to serve some refreshments on 


| cate subject. 


| dilemma, for it is a delicate situation, and no 


BAZAR 


QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


E. S.—Yes, it would be perfectly proper for 
you to send your cards with such a form as 
“ Wednesday afternoons and evenings” written 
or engraved on them; they would be better than 
cards engraved with your own and your hus- 
band’s names; the latter are used during the 
first year of married life when a wife returns 
calls or when she and her husband call together ; 
after that they are not used; and even during 
the first year individual cards may be left. I 





the Wednesdays; tea and cake and sandwiches 
in the afternoons are all that is necessary. In the 
evening a light punch or ginger ale with lemon, 
or any of the pleasant cold drinks that are now 
so much in vogue, might be served in a tall 
glass pitcher with cracked ice; cake should be 
passed with the drink. Thank you for your 
appreciation; we are very glad indeed that we 
have been able to help you in the past, and hope 
that we may be able to do so again in the future. 


Jutret.—It depends a little on the circum- 
stances; there might have been some mistake 
about the announcement-cards; perhaps they 
were missent. If you have in the past exchanged 
calls with these acquaintances I should certain- 
ly advise you to continue to visit them. Give 
them the benefit of the doubt before you take 
offence, for, you know, the mails are not always 
to be relied upon. Your second question is a 
very difficult one for me to answer without know- 
ing more of the circumstances. A woman of 
means may with perfeet propriety help a young 
man to get through college by paying part of 
his expenses if the matter is arranged between 
them with delicacy and on a perfectly good un- 
derstanding, but it would be a very tactless ac- 
tion for a young woman to offer to pay a man’s 
expenses unless she knows him very well and 
they are old friends. I should certainly not ad- 
vise her to make the offer herself; it might be 
arranged by a third party who is a friend of 
both, but it is hard to give advice on such a deli- 
Neither can I answer you posi- 
tively about the correspondence. An older wo- 





| man who is interested in the career of a young 


college man may with propriety ask him to write 


| to her about his work and studies; but, under 


any other circumstances, it would be lacking in 
delicacy for a woman to ask a man to write to 
her. A man should almost always take the ini- 
tiative with a woman; he should certainly be 
the first to write where a correspondence is be- 
gun. But a correspondence is not advisable un- 
less the two are engaged. I cannot give you the 
help that I should like to be able to do so in your 


outsider can really judge wisely and give val- 
uable advice. 


Op Supscriper.—Yes, indeed! Very often a 
church wedding is not followed by a reception. 
I have been to several functions where there was 
a comparatively large church celebration, the 
bride even being in full wedding dress, and the 
only house festivity was a small breakfast for 
just the immediate families. But usually where 
there is no reception, the church ceremony is in- 
formal, and the bride wears street dress; there 














are few attendants, and the invitations to the 
wedding are limited to intimate friends and rela- 
tives. Almost the most attractive wedding that 
I ever attended was one where there was a church 
ceremony and a breakfast for a very few friends 
and relatives. I think the plan would exactly 
meet your requirements. The only flower decora- 
tions were pots of tall growing Ascension lilies; 
the bride and groom received very informally, 
and as there were not many present to make con- 
gratulations, all very soon sat down and were 
served with a simple breakfast. Two maids pass- 
ed plates on trays. There were two eourses— 
first little individual moulds of aspiec jelly with 
foie gras—which may easily be made at home— 
and chicken salad with a dainty iettuce sand- 
wich, a cheese-straw and some olives on the 
plate; the second course was ices and cake; a 
large wedding-cake was passed, and each one cut 
a slice; after-dinner coffee was served last of 
all. I have been considering the best way for 
the bridal party to be arranged in the church— 
the two side aisles with no middle aisle makes 
the usual way of entering impossible. A pretty 
innovation would be to have the ushers walk up 
one aisle while the bridemaids and bride walk 
up the other, all meeting at the pulpit, where 
the ushers wait for the bridemaids, standing 
aside while they take their places on either side 
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of the pulpit; the ushers stand behind the bride- | 


maids on either side during the ceremony; the 
bride, of course, stands in the middle. In leaving 
the church the bridal party could walk down the 
aisle opposite the one they walked up, so that 
all present may have a chance to see the bride. 


E. B. G.—An “ old-fashioned” supper should 
have none but old-fashioned dishes on the menu, 
and the table decorations should not suggest any- 
thing modern. Get some pretty, quaint flowers, 
such as phlox or single asters and little blush 
roses, if you can procure them, and put them in 
small set bunches in vases about the table. Have 
for cards diminutive paper dolls dressed in old- 
fashioned costumes; any one with a skilful hand 
may paint or fashion the costumes. The dolls 
may carry cards on which are written the guests 
names. For favors have boxes of home-made 
candies prettily tied with ribbon. Serve such a 
menu clam bouillon—a touch of modernness 
may be added by a spoonful of whip cream; 
fish balls with sauce tartare; a good beefsteak; 


as 


baked potatoes. with the filling, seasoned and 
creamed, put back into the skins and baked 
again; some old-fashioned sweet pickle; egg- 


plant; a course of baked beans, celery salad, and 
chicken and cold ham; waffles with maple syrup; 
ices and old-fashioned sponge-cake; coffee. 


0. L. S.—Judging from what you write me of 
Mrs. G. I should say that the lady was very 
negligent of her calling obligations, and that 
you are not the only one who has suffered. But 
two wrongs never make a right, and you should 
certainly do what the calling code demands, even 


if you feel that you have had some justification | 


in not making an after-call for the reception 
you attended. You shouldyin my opinion, have 
made the call long ago, and | would advise you 
to make it now. An invitation to an entertain- 
ment—and especially if you attended the enter- 
tainment—demands an after-call. 
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| Rae’s 4 
Lucca 
Olive 
Oil... 


Combines 


Perfection . 
of Quality 
Absolute 
Purity 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. | 
Established 1836 | 








* All Roads Lead to Rome.” 


And all business in New York seems to tend 
toward 


Grand Central Station. 





This great building, which covers the space 
of four city blocks, beginning at the corner of 
4th Avenue and 42d Street, is the Metropolitan 
terminus of the 


New York Central Lines 





and is the centre of the hotel, residence, club, 
and theatre district of the second city in the 
world. To reach it. see that your ticket reads 
by the New YorK CENTRAL. 


A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘‘ Four-Track 
Series.”’ New York Central's books of travel and education, will 
be sent free, postpaid. to anv address on receipt of a postage- 
stamp. by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Eleanor 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 


NOW READY 





NO BOOK WHICH WE HAVE PUBLISHED SINCE “‘ TRILBY”’’ 
THE PROMISE OF SO LARGE A SALE. 


THOSE WHOSE OPINIONS ARE WORTH HAVING SAY THAT IT WILL BE 
THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


69,000 
Copies Sold Before Publication 


HAS GIVEN 














SPECIAL TWO-VOLUME EDITION. — Illustrated if Albert Sterner. ov, Cloth. 
Royal Glue and Gold. In Box . . $3 00 


ONE-VOLUME EDITION. — ee ad Albert Sterner. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental : ‘ > R ‘ : - $1 50 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


G. Y. P.—It is a matter of individual decision 
and préference what name a woman takes after 
her divorce; sometimes she retains her husband’s 
name, and often she takes her maiden name. 
Where there are children the former is prefer- 
able. 


H. S.—The best way to serve a meal is to have 


the waitress pass the vegetables. The meat may 
be carved on or off the table, as preferred, at a 
family meal, but it is not correct to have the 
vegetables on the table under any circumstances 
if one command the services of a waitress. The 
vegetables should be passed in separate dishes, 
one at a time, to the diners, beginning at either 
the hostess or the woman guest who sits at the 
right of the host. If one cannot afford a wait- 
ress, of course the hostess may serve the vege- 
tables ; 
meat on a plate, and then pass the plate to the 
hostess for vegetables; it may all be done dainti- 
ly and in perfect order if one takes pains. I 
think a little book called The Expert Waitress, 
published by Harper & Brothers, would be of 
service to you. It is never any trouble for us to 
help our subscribers ; 
we are able to be of service to them. 


SEPTEMBER. — The first 
sary should be celebrated in paper. As you in- 
tend to have a dinner party have the table deco- 
rated in paper, using a crinkled rose tissue-pa- 
per centre-piece and having crinkled paper frills 
tied with ribbon about the bowl of flowers and 
the small dishes of bonbons. The candle-shades 
should be crinkled paper, too; the effect of the 


lately went to a “paper party” where the 
dresses were all made of paper; the table decora- 
tions and the decoration of the rooms were of 
paper, and all the cotillon favors; 
your husband can devise paper costumes, so much 
the better; you could wear a dress made of many 
petticoats of accordion-pleated tissue-paper with 
a bodice of the same, and he a newspaper costume. 
Have for place cards the little paper dolls that 
are sold with frilled paper skirts—they may 
each hold a ¢ard bearing a name—and have the 
women’s favérs lamp-screens made of paper flow- 
ers; for the men shaving- paper cases prettily 
decorated. An appropriate game to play after 
the dinner would be newspaper contest; from any 
well-known daily of your town—one which the 
guests are certain to be familiar with—cut out 
advertisements and headings; paste blank pieces 
of paper over some of the letters in the large 


headings and over the articles advertised. Give 
your guests cards with numbered blanks and 


pencils, and number the pieces you have cut from 
the paper, pinning the slips on a curtain or 
about the walls of your reception-room; whoever 
guesses the greatest number of headings and ad- 
vertisements correctly gets a prize, and a con- 
solation prize, too, should be provided. 
prize should be given to the person who can 
write the most sensational newspaper story on a 
given subject, and to one who can devise the most 
attractive advertisement. A newspaper evening 
is sure to be a merry entertainment; the prizes 
should be books, comic and serious. 
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the carver should first put the piece of | 


we are only too glad when 


- year wedding anniver- | 








Guess you'd better buy 


B. T. Babbitt’s Best Soap 


if you want soap, your money’s 
worth of soap, the soap that does 
soap’s full work, does it the quickest, 

does it the easiest, does it without 
hurting hands or clothes, and lasts the 
longest, very much the longest, long 
life soap, the kind that’s economical. 


————— 
eee 


. by B. T. Babbitt, New York 























If You Wish to Really Enjoy Winter 


table, if tastefully done, will be charming. I | 


if you and | 


Also a | 


and Evade its Hardships, go to 


‘(DELIGHTFUL CALIFORNIA 


Travelling via the Luxurious 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


The only solid train between the Mississippi River and 
San Francisco. Ladies’ Parlor and Compartment Car, with 
Ladies’ Maid, Library and Writing Room, Barber, Bath, and 
Café. Mealsalacarte. Special through trains consisting of 
Sleeping and Dining Cars leave New York every Saturday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday, to connect directly with the “ Sunset 
Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, and 
time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, and bag- 
gage checked, apply to Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, 
or No. 1 Battery Place (Washington Building), N. Y. City. 











For Nervous Women 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“It ranks among the best of nerve 
tonics for nervous females.” —F. B. Alex- 
ander, M. D., Charlotte, N.C. 
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“MES. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their childre 
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The Next Bazar—Out November 17, 1900 


«THE SWENEIES CENTURY MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN” 


— _—_____ ——EEE — = = » 


Among the admirable features sche duled for HARPER’ S BAZAR 
of November 17th are the following: 
TR Wh Wee ec diibed so vc cccscevéscessdd paccocesad eelesa'scebiic nance E. Nesbit 
With Illustrations by Reginald B. Birch. 
Another contribution to one of the most charming series of short stories for children 


and grown-ups that has appeared in any American periodical. With pictures by the 
artist who illustrated ‘* Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


THACKERAY’S BAD HEROINES.............. Washoe dase 6315 cnddtbets William Dean Howells 
With two Illustrations by Albert Herter, 
No character in fiction is more fascinating than Becky Sharp. Never has Becky been 
so carefully and delicately impaled on the point of criticism as in this brilliant article 
by America’s leading critic. 
AUTUMN DAYS IN CENTRAL PARK. ..........cccccccccctcccecscccesses John J. A’Becket 
With many Illustrations by W. L. Glackens. 


A charming contribution, full of *‘ atmosphere,” and illustrated in Mr. Glackens’s 
happiest fashion. 


PASSIONS AT TUG COOMBE SOR. ois inc. . ccc cc ccs ca cccosccscseccoecccces A. T. Ashmore 
With many Lllustrations by Caroline L. Goodwin. 


A carefully prepared and exhaustive description of the Fashion Parade at New York's 
great Horse Show, beautifully illustrated. 


DECORATIVE POSSIBILITIES OF CASTS..............000- ~indloeas Lillie Hamilton French 
lilustrated with Photographs. 
An article which will appeal strongly to the home-maker who is interested in artistic 
home effects. 
NECKWEAR AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS. .......... ccc cece cree ecccceecovecs: Emma L. H. Rowe 
Lilustrated with Photographs. 
The second and final instalment of Mrs. Rowe's admirable article for the benefit of 
the home needle-woman. Like the first, it will be illustrated with many photographs 
THE CHILD AND ITS WORLD: IX.. oui aie .Caroline Benedict Burrell 
In this excellent instalment of her popular series "Mrs. Burrell ‘diacunets THE CHILD 
AND HANDICRAFT. 
NEW PATTERNS IN LACE-MAKING...............00.-cececevewereees Lillian M. Siegfried 
Lllustrated with Photographs. 
Mrs. Siegfried’s first article on Lace-Making, published in the BAZAR of September 
2gth, brought more than a hundred letters tothe BAZAR office from interested readers 
of this periodical. In response to these requests the BAZAR is therefore publishing 
a second article, as helpful and as practical as the first, and also beautifully illustrated 








SPECIAL NOTICE—The BAZAR’S next Pattern Supplement will be 
given gratuitously with next week’s BAZAR—that of November 17th. 
The patterns given to each subscriber with this edition of the BAZAR 
would cost the reader, if purchased elsewhere, six dollars. An idea of 
their wide usefulness may be gained by a glance at the following list of 
patterns represented in this splendid feature of HARPER’S BAZAR: 

1 Complete Layette for Infant, 

1 Empire House Gown for Women, 

1 Long Carriage Cloak for Women, 

1 Full-length Coat for Giri of Fourteen, 

1 Russian Blouse Suit for Boy of Four Years, 

1 Night Shirt and other Underwear for Lad of Sixteen, 

Together with patterns of Fancy Collarettes, Woman’s Corset 

Cover, Fancy Money Case, etc. 

There will be a very large edition of this issue of the BAZAR, but non- 
subscribers are advised to order copies at once, either from the pub- 
lishers or from their news-dealers, The edition of HARPER’S BAZAR 
containing the last Pattern Supplement (September 15th) was entirely 
exhausted within two days of its appearance on the news-stauds, 











= =10 cents acopy %3 $400a year—— — 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


To Readers of Harper's Bazar 


Oid and new friends of HARPER’S BAZAR will be glad to know 
of the growing popularity of their favorite magazine. It is now uni- 
versally conceded to be the best periodical published for women, and 
women everywhere are giving to it the most stanch and loyal support. 

We wish your friends to know it and to like it. If you will send 
us on the following blank the names of some’of them, we shall be 
glad to send them sample copies and interesting facts concerning the 
New BAZAR. We thank you sincerely for the interest which may 
prompt your co-operation. 

Very truly yours, 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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